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For in remote places.the week] re 
Bhison for the Continent, for not less than 3 Months, ani 
Countries n not requiring postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. 


numbers are reissued in Montbly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the 
Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the po tarde Ohne London. 


in advance, are received by M. Baupry, 3, 
or li. 2s. the year. To other countries, the postage in addition. 


Sut es a 


for th 
e France, and other 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK'S COURT. 














BRITISH aT, L. _ ADVANCEMENT 


yt ELEVENTH MEETINGof the BRITISH 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
will & yeti PLYMOUTH, commencing on Thursday, July 29, 
sil, and OHNE RYEOR FS August 4. 
AYLOR, F.R.S. General Treasurer. 
JAMES YATES, F.R.S. Secretary to the Council. 
London, April 26, veel 


0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—Mr. Saw 

has a VACANCY in his Office for a YOUTH who has a 

taste for Drawing.—For particulars apply to Mr. Pickering, 57, 
Chancery-lane. 


“\ RESIDENT TUTOR is WANTED in a 
respectable BoARDING-« HOOL in the Country, capable 
of undertaking the DRA WING DEPART MENT, besides assist- 
ing in the general b of the An munsaete- 
tionable moral characteris scqubed.--hevly by letter, addressed 
1, Western Wharf, Edward-street, Regent's Park Basin. 


ATHEMATICS.—Mr. Youne, Professor of 
_ Mathematics in Belfast College, will pass the present 
acation in London ; and will be peppy. to give PRIVATE 
rent CTIONS in MATHEMATICS. This advertisement is 
more especially addressed to Gaathomen stadiying at the English 
Universities the Roya patitary wy &c.—Direct to Mr. 
Maynard, Mathematical Bookseller, 8, Earl's-court, Cranbourn- 
street, Leicester-square. 


OMMERCIAL SCHOOL, Gornic Hatt, 

ENFIELD, Middlesex, by T. WEARE, Son and Successor 

to Rev. W. Weare.—The intellectual i improvement, moral cha- 

racter, and domestic comfort of the Pupils, are the objects of 

unremitting attention. Terms, from 25 to 35 guineas per annum. 

: Rev. J. J. Davies, ‘Fettonham 5 D. M'Niel, Esq. 

Stock Exchange; J. Ford, Esq. Clapham; "and Mr. Davies, 

Surgeon, 126, Holborn-hill. No. Day Scholars are admitted. 

‘Accommodation for Parlour Boarders.—The present Vacation 
will tert terminate on the 16th instant. 


(\ROVE HOUSE PREPARATORY ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, Brompton, _Middlesex.— Mrs. 

WARNE continues to_ receive a limited mumber of YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, from the ages of Four to Ten Years, to instruct 
in the usual branches of Polite and Classical Education, assisted 
by approved Masters, and invites the attention of Parents and 
Guardians to her system, which interests the Pupil in his studies 
and ensures his progress. For the more perfect acquisition of 
the idiom of the language, a French Attendant is resident in the 
house, which is spacious and replete with every comfort. The 
mn commence from the time of entrance. 


HE BRIXTON LODGE ESTABLISH- 
MENT, for the BOARD and_ Fou CATION of YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mr. SHENSTONE, will be RE- 
OPENED on Thursday, the 29th of Jaly .—This Establishment is 
leasantly situated in the healthful village of Brixton, four miles 
From London, on the Brighton road. e premises are exten- 
sive, and well adapted to the purposes of Education. The 
Course of Instruction is conepeienve 3 the French Langu 
tanght by a resident French 4 a native of France. A a 
selected library is attached to the Establishment; occasional 
Sectures are given on Natural Philosophy and Literature, and 
every means used that are calculated to ensure a sound Educa- 
tion.—An intelligent and competent et Wanted; apply as 
above.—Brixton Lodge, Brixton, June 30, 18 


WICKENHAM INSTITUTION for the 
EDUCATION of YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—The object of 
this School is to blend the Educational improvements of our 
epoch with the classical and religious training so indispensable 
toan Englishman, and thus to give a more geperet culture to 
outh, as well as a practical knowledge of Modern Languages. 
The Principal, born in wypaee. has been thoroughly educate: i 
England, and was several xe ears Classical Master in an Engli _ 
hool of distinction; he_has lectured in Institutions of e 
nence both in France and England, and been officially employed 
in investigating the systems of education in practice on the Con- 
tinent; he resided during two years, at the same time as Jap] 
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Sales bv Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHS. ate & Box. 3 foelt Rooms, 22, Fleet- 


MO 

A QUANTITY ‘of VALUABLE” PRINTING 
MATERIALS, + of an excellent Super Royal 
Iron Stanhope Press—A Powerful Wheel and Pinion Copper- 
— oem, with turned surface, &c.—An Iron Lithographic 
ether with Type, Frames, &c. &c.—Also the STOCK 
of “ BOOK BINDER, eelining the business ; consisting of a 
Rolling odie, wy! <Sherwin and Cope, nearly new—Standing 

and Cutt as Presses, &e, 

And on TU BSpY, 13th, and following day, 
A Valuable Collection of BOOKS in various de- 
MUSIC tee of LMerntare s together with a large quantity of 
, o be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Messrs. S. & SON mae Aas announce that the pers. r 
ceived instructions from the Assi meee of Messrs. BAN 
>. ere to 8 CTION 
STOCK | ADE; ja 2 ie ge quantities of Modern 
Publications. — Valuable Rion in all Branches of Literature. 
Catalogues will be forwarded to Country Booksellers on appli- 
cation to Messrs. S. & Son, at their Offices, No. 22, Fleet-street. 
*,* Liberal accommodations offered on Property ; and large 
or small Collections of Books, Prints, &c., promptly disposed of 
by Public Competition. 


their pone 








THE PRINCESS’S THEATRE, OXFORD-STREET. 
ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed by the 
Assignees of Mr. THOMAS HAMLET, Goldsmith, a 
Bepkrast. aed eo the concurrence ofthe Mortgagees, to SELL 
BY AUCTION. atthe Mart, on WEDNESDAY, llth August, at 
12, the PRINCESS" S THEATRE, in Oxford-atreet, held for a 
very long term of the Duke of Portland, subject only to a small 
ground rent. The real importance of this theatre, on which 
$0,000, . has been expended, justifies Messrs. Foster in speaking 
of it in terms of the highest praise, and even eulogy; but they 
think they will best serve the interests of those who have 
favoured them with the disposal of this property, as well as act 
more fairly towards the Re blic, if they avoid that inflated and 
fustian style, made up of hacknied phrases and stale quotations, 
which has been so much used of late, and they will carefully 
eschew poetry, as that species of composition is usually fiction. 
In erecting this theatre, solidity of material Y workmanship 
was considered of the first importance. The d eorgn is of the 
horse-shoe form, on the plan and scale of the best Italian 
theatres, having four tiers of boxes, exclusive of the pit and 
stage boxes, and the pit is constructed so as to he easily con- 
verted into stalls. The decorations and chandelier are in the 
Rénaissance style by French artists, and the ornaments (of ela- 
borated elegance and pure paste) are of richly gilt carton- “pierre. 
The truly beautiful coup-d'ceil of the interior of the house is 
unquestionably superior to any thing of the kind on the Conti- 
nent, and far exceeds in brilliancy, harmony, and effect the cele- 
brated theatre at Versailles, It may be remarked, that this is 
the only house in Europe which is decorated in the style of the 

Rénaissance, as the theatre in Paris, bearing that name, LG 
singular anomaly, is ornamented in the taste of Lovis XIV. 
The loudly-expressed delight of the audiences, on the opening 
of the house for promenade concerts, and the universal praise of 
the public press, bear witness to the distinguished taste and 
great talent displayed by Mr. Marsh Nelson, the architect, under 
whose direction the whole building has been erected and com- 
leted. The theatre is duly licensed, but no theatrical per- 
formances have taken place, and being without the limits of the 
city of Westminster, is not subject to the control of the Lord 
Chamberlain. In addition to the theatre is the Great Concert 
Room, 80 feet by 43, and 33 feet high, with gallery and orchestra, 
one of the noblest and best adapted i in London for musical per- 
formances; the walls are decorated in fresco, and the panels 
enriched with Pompeian figures ; the concert room and saloon 
have folding-doors opening to the corridor of the theatre, form- 
ing (en suite with the pit, made level with the stage) the most 
magnificent range of apartments in the metropolis for fétes or 
masquerades, and ca able of receiving upwards of 3,000 persons. 
Fn statistics of the building are as follow :—The theatre is 65 
by 60, and 44 feet high, width of the proscenium 32 feet, the 
space for 472 stalls and 18 boxes: first circle 22 boxes, 





fessor and on a mission, in the celebrated est 

M. de Fellenberg, at Hofwyl, near Berne; his Reports and ‘other 
works have been favourably ‘received by the public. References 
of the first distinction, as well as in both Universities, will be 
given.—Apply for Prospectus, &c. To the yo wd of the Institu- 
tion for the Education of Young Gentlemen,\7, Charles-street, Hay- 
market, where he may be found daily from 10 to }, till the 29th 
of July, when the Vacations terminate ; and after that period, at 
Twickenham. 





BOARD AND EDUCATION. 
HE REV. J. BRODIE has at present accom- 


modation for one or two additional Boarders. The young 
Gentlemen under his care receive instruction in the various 
departments of Natural Science, as well as in Latin, French, 
athematics, and the other wy peony of education usually 
taught in Schools. Parents ma upon the utmost atten- 
tion being paid not only to their health and general education, 
but to their manners and religious instruction. 
Monimail, by Cupar, Fife. 





A, B.C. 
HE ALPHABET EXPLAINED; 
SCIENCE of ARTICULATE SOUNDS _descri 
trated, and viewed in Connexion with the Origin and 
Nations. y the Rev. DIE, A.M. 
Minister at ‘pomeen. 
Edinburgh: J. Johnstone. London: J. Nisbet & Co. 

“Mr. Brodie has in our opinion discovered the trge principle 
| =p ought to econclude 
ah recommending this ver learned and ingenious treatise 

ugh ne can value such studies.""— Presbyterian Review. 

n elaborate analysis of the Al 

‘| A profound and deeply-interesting work. * Christian’ Herald. 

ws ot he work is alike to the and ingenuity of 
its author.”"—Scotlish Guardian. 

y the same Author, 
The Self- taught Cottager ; or, Memoir of Annie 
Macdonald. Lv a tion. 
Edinbu W. Oliphant. London: J, Nisbet & Co. 

“An oe Ol history of one who was distinguished by sin- 
} eae piety, and a close walk with God.”—Christian 

eraid, 


or, the 
, illus- 
istory of 














pit con circle 10 boxes, and the balcony with 140 stall seats; 
third circle 22 boxes, fourth circle 22 boxes, each box capable of 
containing 12 persons ; the pit boxes 9 persons; the stage is 62 
feet by 40; the saloon or minor concert-room is 54 feet by 40, and 
22 feet high; there are two greenrooms, dressing-rooms, apart- 
ments for musicians and minor performers, wardrobes, painting 
rooms, workshops, propert i ay &c.—Particulars may shortly 
be had of Messrs. Fry, ley & Fry, 80, Cheapside ; James 
Mallock, Esq. 8, Southampt ton-sireet : of Messrs. Collier, ‘Hedges 
& Steel Care -street ; of Messrs. Delmar & W ynne, Lincoln’s- 
inn- fields ; 0 David Davis, Esq. Leicester-square ; of — Lack- 
ington, Esq. "0! cial Assignee ; and of Messrs. Foster, a4, Grosk- 
street, and 54, Pall Mall, where tickets to view may be had 


MESSRS, aes a STRAND, 
GHTH PORT 
ESSRS. Fost ER & SON will SELL BY 
AUCTION, on he Boensioes, Fe. iS pirend, (pearly 
ite the i eatre e Continenta arble 
Works, EIGHTY MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES in Statuary 
and Coloured Marbles, adapted to Modern Residences, highly 
lished, and of most sizes.—On view two days prior, and Cata- 
[eanes had on the premises; and of Messrs, Foster, 14, Greek- 
street, and 54, Pall Mall. 














WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
IR WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY AND 


PROSE, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 














Already published. ppear soon. 

AV 5 OLD MORT IT 
GUY_MANNERING BLACK DWARF, anp 
ANTIQUARY GEND or MONTROSE 
ROB KOY HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN 

CO Ss e BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR 
‘TALESor aG RANDFATHER IVANHOE — 
LIVES or DRYDEN, SWIFT rye: ANTIQUITIES 
Boy ak is CHI MALAGROW- 
PA 8 LE Mt Hier 
CAIY. ‘ALKY, ROM iANCE, &c. | LIFE or BONAPARTE, Part I. 





Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 





SEFUL KNOWLEDGE SocI ETY’S 
LARGE MAPS of the STARS, on the Gnomonic Pro- 
jection, in Six Plates, measuring each'29 inches by 27. Price 
il. is. coloured; and 15s. plain. 
59. Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


IBRARY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE.— 
The GEOGRAPHY of AMERICA and the WEST INDIES, 
yan — a full Index to places, and three coloured Maps. 
rice 
59, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous 

llustrations by R. Cruikshank, 
Y 











AM I ELD, 
- AND THE purty OF PPL TSauEns : 
Story of Real Life 
Also, just rw 
TOM a i. an I N G; 


ATA 
By Captain FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N. 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, Pubiisher. a wet Marlhorough-street. 


[He WESTMINSTER’ REVIEW, No, LXX. 


Con 
. The Ancient Reyptians; with Plate. 
. Russian Literary Biography. 

. Administration of Justice ; G wunty Courts. 

V. Constituent Properties of Matte 

Vv. The tag Loom Inquiry, and the Corn Laws. 





—— 
— a ot 


. Legen 
. Physic ‘al "Force Era in France. 
. The Dissolution, with a Tabular View of the Last Three 
General Elections. 
. Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 
London: Henry Hooper, Pall Mal! East. 


Just published, at 4 and 5, York-street, Covent-garden 
ENRY G. BOHN’s GUINEA CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS, in one remarkably thick volume &vo. extend- 
ing to 2,100 pages, half-bound red morocco, with flexible back. 
It comprehends above three hundred thousand volumes, in every 
department of Literature and the Fine Arts, and in most Lan- 
frockecr and is the largest assortment ever offered for sale by a 
sookseller. Moderate prices are affixed to all the fine an 
curious books, and reduced prices to most of the modern publi- 
cations ; and upwards of five thousand bibliographical notices 
are interspersed. There are few books of importance, old or 
new, English or foreign, but what may be procured from the 
Advertiser, whose stock is daily inc reasing. 
The price of the Catalogue will be allowed to gentlemen 
making purchases to the extent of 20/., or it will be refunded on 
return of the Catalogue within six months. 
cBLic Lipraries and Literary Institutions in all parts of 
the world may obtain the Catalogue gratis, on applying for it by 
post, with instructions ew to send it. 
Asthere are several firms similar in name, please to observe 
the address, and to prevent mistakes, order 
HENRY G. BOHN’S GUINEA pth no gua 
4 AND 5, YORK-STREET: COVENT-GARDEN 


ew Burlington- List oi 
R. BENTLEY PUBL 








“WILL THE 
FOLLOWING NEW WORKS ato = PRE- 
SENT MONTH:— 

I. GUY FAWKES; an Historical Romance. By W.H. 
AINSWORTH, Esq. Ww ith mumerous illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. 3vols. (On the 28th ir 

{1. AN AUTHOR'S MIN D: "T HE BOOK of TITLE- 
PAGES, Edited by M. by PPER, tea. M.A., Author of 
Pree E icsoph . ke, vol. post 8 

lil. THE ee "Eaiti | AND His *YOUNG WIFE: 


A Story - ae 

1V - st INY. “By, the celebrated Author of ‘ Mar- 
riage,’ and * Inherita forming the New Volume of THE 
STANDARD NOVE L 3 ‘AND ROMANCES. (To be published 
with the oo $ at the end of the Month.) 

HE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW RE # 

I. THI E TORY BARONET; or, TORIES, WHIGs, 
AND RADICALS: a Novet. By ONE WHO KNOWS THEM, 
3 vols. 

il. THE LOVER AND THE HUSBAND; and Tie 
WOMAN OF A CERTAIN AGE. Edited by Mrs. GORE, Au- 
thor of * Mothers and Daughters,’ &c. 3 vols. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





FOR INVALIDS AND TOURISTS. 

Dedicated, by eee to Her ay 

Now ready, in 2 vols. with 25 Illustrations, 18s. d, : 

R. GRANVI ILLE’S MI DLAND “AND 

SOUTHERN SPAS of ENGLAND, and principal SEA- 

BATHING PLACES; including— _ 
New Brighton, Newent Spa. 

Waterloo, Clifton Hot Wells, 

Brixton, Bath, 


Chatsworth, Wells, 
Matlock, Exmouth, 
Derby, Torquay, 
Lincoln, Weymouth, 


Bournemouth, 
Isle of W ight,” 
Southampton, 
preqnten, 


The Woodhall Spa, 
Rugby. de la Zouch, 
The Salt Wells, ' 


The Tenbury Well, Leonards, 
Birmingham, | 
Malvern Dovor, 


Stratford-on-Avon, Southend, 
Cheltenham, ‘Tunbridge Wells, 
Gloucester, &c. &e. 

UST PUBLISHE 


3 
DR. GRANVILLE? Ss NORTHERN SPAS of ENG- 
LAND. 1 vol. with Map and 30 Illustrations, 15s. bound. 


II. 
GUIDE to the SPAS of GER- 
with Map and 30 


DR. GRANVILLE’S 
MANY. Cheaper Edition, in one thick vol., 
Illustrations, price only 12s. bound. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, London 
Office, m6 se —-paimeee 


Ben amin E. Lindo, Esq. 
Beale Edward Mangles, Bea. 
Christ. Rawson, Esq. Halifax 
Thos. Sands, Esq. Liverpool 

4 Bogle smth ie 
a. 


Goorwe Fife Angas, Esq. 
Robert Brooks, Esq 
John William Buckie, Esq. 
grees fohe Cope: ae. ‘ 
obt.Gardner, Esq. Manchester 
John Gore, Esa. s Ruddell 


George Carr Glynn, E | “John Gore, Esq. 
ames Jo! in Cumm _ 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, ills & Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Bartlett ddome. 
Secretary—Samuel Jackson 
Colonial Inspector_dohn Cc mapingham "Maclaren, Esq. 

The Directors of this Bank GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT, 
which are not transferable, or Bills at thirty days’ sight on their 
Branches at 

SYDNEY LAUNCESTON 

BATHURST CAMPBELL TOWN 

HOBART TOWN BOURNE, PORT PHIL a” 
And also negotiate approved Bills on the Colonies at thirt 
sixty, and ninety days if the terms for which may be o! 
tained at their Office. Bills at thirty days’ sight and Letters of 
Credit on New Zealand at 

Bills on the Australian 
the usual charge. 








Slonien transmitted for collection at 
y order of the 
SAMUEL JACKSON, Secretary. 


ONDON and BRIGHTON RAILWAY.— 
, On and after MONDAY, July 12, the line will be OPENED 
from London to HAYWARD’S HEATH, near Cuckfield, for the 
conveyance of passengers, parcels, horses, and carriages. 
HOURS OF DEPARTURE AND TIME TABLE. 
DOWN TRAINS. 





Stations. 


er of Departure. 




















a.m. p.m. pm. 
5 "0 11 30 130 5 30 
-wonrmroe2z060 
-» 1010 1210 210 610 
*Stoat’s Nest .. -10M4 24 24 614 
*Merstham «+... soccccccccccee 1030 12.30 230 6 30 
Red-bill . eosees 1036 12 36 236 6 36 
Horle ecooee 1048 1248 248 6 45 
Three Bridges .- eooorell O 10307 0 
*Balcombe .-.. ccccce eseeee 11:16 116 316 7 16 
Hayward’ s-heath, Cuckfie a <socasiensee WE 130 330 7 30 
Thence by Coach, arrriving at Brighton... 130 330 530 9 30 
3 JP TRAINS, 

Stations. Hours of Departure. 

a.m. &.™. p.m. p.m. 
Brighton «+.+-seseseesssssseeee sees 70 9 0 1230 530 
4 ‘oach to Hayward’ heath, ‘Cuckfield 9 0 11 0 230 7 30 
alcombe «+++e. 914 1114 244 744 
Three Bridges 928 1128 258 758 
+ 940 1140 810 810 
955 1155 325 825 
*Merstham . 3 32 8 32 
*Stoat’s Nest .. 346 8 46 
*Godstone-road . ++» 1020 1220 350 8 50 
Croydon seseeeeeees sovee 1028 12 = 358 8 58 
Arriving at London. sovcecsecss IL O 1 420 9 30 
‘he Trains will, only stop at the Stations sehed thus (*) 


when required, for putting down or taking up. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 











Down Trains. Up Trains. 
- Hours. Hours. 
Stations. a.m. p.m.p.m. Stations. a.m. p.m. p.m. 
London .. -8 30 2 0 5 30! Brighton........8 05 0 — 
Croydon .. 9 0 230 6 0| Hayward’s 
*Godstone-rd...9 10 240 610! Heath } 10 e768 — 
*Stoat’s Nest ..9 14 2 44 614) *Balcombe....1014 714 —~— 
*Merstham ....9 30 3 0 630 Three Bridges 10 28 723 —— 
36 3 6 636 Horley ........10 40 740 6 30 
orley.+++++ 948 318 648 Red-hill ...-.1055 755 6 45 
Three Bridges” iy 7 0|*Merstham....11 2 8 2 652 
a eoeel0 16 —— 7 16 be aA lone Age 16 816 7 6 
ay ward's P > sodstone-rd, 11 20 8 20 10 
Heath } .-10 30 7 30 Croydon ..++..11 28° 8 28 i 
Arriving at «12 30 —— 930| Arriving at 


+12 0 9 0 750 


Brighton 
The Train which leaves London at two p.m. 
than Horley, from whence the return Train w 


London 
fo es no farther 
ane 1 start at half. 

2 FARES. 


C London to— First Class. 
2s. Od, 



















Second Class. 
C Croydon .«.... s ls. 6d, 
Godstone-ro. 2 8 2 0 
Stoat’s Nest 3.0 24 
Merstham 4 6 3 4 
Red-hill 5 0 3 8 
Horley 6 4 4 8 
Three B: 7 4 5 6 
Balcombe 8 6 6 4 
C Haywar ck lw 0 7 6 
Per Geach to Brighton ° 16 0 ll Oo 
Brighton to— 

Balcombe .-cccccscccceseseeesee 6 6 48 
Three Bridges , 2 5 6 
orley +. 8 8 6 4 
Red-hill.. 10 0 7 4 
Merstbam 10 6 7 8 
Stoat’s Nest 12 0 8 8 
Godstone-roa 12 4 9 0 
yeeeon 13 (0 9 6 
Lor eeesecee bs 0 





0 ll 

Cc bildre: = ‘ander 10 alf price. Passengers will not 

be conveyed from Beoeaton ho lapaan hat s Heath unless proceed- 

ing from thence by the Trains 

jorses and carriages being at the stations marked (C) a quarter 

of an hour before the time specified for the departure of a train 
will be conveyed on this railway at— 

‘or four-wheel carriage ss.+esceee 

For two-wheel ditto 

For one horse «+++ 

For two horses 

For three ditto ceccccccceccsceece 

A train will leave C reydon for London at 8 30 a.m., and Lon- 
don for Croydon at 10 30 p 

In order to ensure the coreinky of conveyance throughout to 
Brighton, passengers must book their places the day previous at 
either of the under-mentioned ieaakloe Ottices :— 

Griffin's, Oxford-street, Gre en Man and Still; Hatchett’s, Pic- 
cadilly; 41, Regent-circus; S spread Eagle, dit tto; Golden Cross, 
Charing-cross; George and Blue Boar, ‘Holborn ; ; Old Bell, Hol- 
born; White Horse, Fetter-lane; Cross Keys, W ood-street ; : 
Spread Eagle, Gracecburch-street ; or at the Station, London- 
bridge; at all of which places parc els may also be booked. 

-arties requiring post horses to mect them at Hayward’s- 
heath on the journey down, or at Croydon or London on the 
Journey up, are requested to signify the same on the previous day. 

o Fees are allowed to be taken ys any Servant of the Com- 
ae on the Line of Railway, or any Coachmen, Guards, or Por- 
ters on the road between H: ayward's-heath and Brighton, and 
the Passengers are requested ae assist ys Directors in enforcing 
this regulation, as any servant of the Company accepting apy 
fee or gratuity will be immediately dismissed 
AS WOOD, Sec, 


order, 
10, Angel-court, A, duly 3, 1841, 
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COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
Zann. Instituted po was, and incorporated by Royal 


Cha 
teks Balfour, Esq. James Gooden, Esq. 
J. Deans Cam bell, ‘sq. 7 Kingston, Esa. 
bd Fane De Salis, Esq. Divie Robertson, Esq. 
J. Gordon Duff, Esq. H. F. Sandeman, Esq. 
Robert Murray, Esq. John Small, Esq. 
R. Oliverson, Esq. Daniel Stoddart, 
Sutherland Mackenzie, Esq. Manager. 
MODERATE RATES both Foy Fire and Life Assurance, liberal 


Esq. 


(Jury 19 


DR. J. JOHNSON ON SPAS, 
In one IMA CEs at, volume, price 9s. bound, 
ILGRIMAGES to the SI > AS, in Puresit of 
Health — Recreation ; with an Inquiry into the « 
yh of the principal sinoval ¢ Springs—the Maladie 
to which the are 2p icable, and thos b 
jurious. . v PAM ES JOHNSO N. M.D patch they are j > 
N.B. The pm and Directiongt in te work are eq 
applicable to the Artificial Waters at Brighton, as to the a 
pas abroad. 
S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 





Conditions and unquestionable Security are the dist 
features of this Corporation. 
Special Risks reasonably rated. 
Tables of Rates, and every information, may be had of the 
Secretary, at the Chief London Office, No. 449, West Strand ;, or 
at Se City Branch Office, No. 78, ais S WwW ‘illiam. -street, Mansion 


ITH, Secretary. 
Scottish Union Office, 
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This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
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the date of the policy; the other half may remain, subject to 
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come to secure, by this arrangement, a provision for his family ; 
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found particularly convenient on such insurances. Annuities 
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A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the 
Commons of Great Britain and Ireland, en- 
joying territorial Possessions or high official 
‘Rank, but uninvested with Heritable Honours. 
By John Burke, Esq. 4 vols. 8vo. Colburn. 


Our tardy notice of this work is not to be attri- 
buted to indifference; but we wished to see it 
completed before we expressed any opinion of 
its merits. As a considerable time has now 
elapsed since the fourth volume appeared, it 
may fairly be inferred that it will not be con- 
tinued. 

In antiquity, wealth, and respectability, many 
families of the British gentry are fully equal to 
the nobility of the Continent, though they 
are not adorned with the hereditary titles of 
Baron, Viscount, and Count, and though the term 
“Noble” is, in this country, confined to Peers 
and their children. A ¢rue history of the more 
distinguished of our ancient untitled families is 
greatly wanted; but the difficulty of compiling 
such a work in a satisfactory manner is much 
greater than might be supposed. With few ex- 
ceptions, family muniments are very imperfectly 
kept; and even when preserved, they are, in 
most cases, unarranged and neglected. To re- 
duce such materials to order, would require 
much time and labour; while a search among 
the public records would be both toilsome and 
expensive. The most obvious materials are the 
books of the Herald’s College, but these contain 
little besides names and dates, which form only 
the skeleton of genealogical history. ‘To clothe 
these anatomies in a graceful and becoming 
manner, and to infuse into them the animation 
of real life, by describing the historical actions 
in which each took a part, or the more humble 
but scarcely less important duties which they 
performed, in the comparative obscurity of their 
own homes, as country gentlemen, demand the 
skill and grace of a Surtees, a Lodge, or an 
Egerton Brydges. But without biography, family 
history is as monotonous as the first chapter of 
St. Matthew; and the only essential words in 
the narrative are, “ born,” “ married,” “ begat,” 
and “ died,”"—the functions and lot alike of the 
beggar and the prince. 

It was searcely to be expected that the com- 
piler of the work before us should have investi- 
gated every pedigree he records with critical 
accuracy, or have tested his statements by legal 
evidence ; still less did we expect from him the 
rare merit of imparting interest to his details. 
His object was clearly to make a book which, by 
flattering the vanity of the wealthy, would be- 
come popular and be saleable. 

The modus operandi was obvious enough— 
people were invited to send their own account of 
their own families ; and whatever was furnished 
seems to have been printed, no matter how im- 
probable or how absurd. It is for this reason, para- 
doxical as it may appear, that the work is curious, 
and, to some extent, valuable. In the preface to 
the first volume, Mr. Burke says, ‘‘ In these pages 
will be found the lineage of nearly 400 families, 
enjoying in the aggregate, probably a revenue of 
2,000,000/. sterling, and deriving, many of them, 
their territorial possessions from William of Nor- 
mandy ; invested, however, with noexclusive rank, 
designated by no exclusive title, and born to no 
exclusive privilege.” As there are four volumes, 
the number of families treated of may be taken 
at 1,600; so that the world will here find, what 
sixteen hundred English or Irish gentlemen of 
the nineteenth century, think proper to say of 

eir ancestors and themselves. And certainly, 
ta modest, unassuming, quiet people, the ex- 


Wii 


hibition is an extraordinary one. In no other 
instance, perhaps, could so lamentable a per- 
version of truth through vanity be found; but 
before giving some amusing specimens of this 
fact, we must show in what way we consider 
this compilation as useful. Since the discon- 
tinuance of the Herald’s Visitations, the only 
records of families are those which may be oc- 
casionally made by individuals in the Herald's 
Office; and the difficulty of ascertaining genea- 
logical facts for the last two centuries, is some- 
times insurmountable. In this work, the present 
state of numerous families is given, and, in 
most instances, with accuracy; because a man 
would scarcely venture to omit or mis-state the 
names of his wife, his children, his father or 
mother, brothers, sisters, aunts, or nephews. 
Wherever people speak of themselves, and have 
no motive for saying what is untrue, or where 
the falsehood may be easily detected, they must 
be supposed to tell the truth. No doubt, persons 
have been often raised by Mr. Burke to the 
rank of Esquire, who lived and descended to 
their graves as shopkeepers or peasants; no 
doubt, the stain of illegitimacy has been some- 
times removed from a wife; and a race of chil- 
dren may occasionally have been represented as 
born in holy wedlock, whose parents never bore 
the chains of Hymen. But these defects are 
not unknown to other works of this nature; and 
it is not always even that records can be kept 
free from them. A man would pause before he 
suggested to an athletic father, more especially 
if he came from the green island, that pos- 
sibly his blooming daughters and fair-haired sons 
were 
No tenth transmitters of a foolish face, 

which, by the bye, would be improved if written 


thus: 
No tenth transmitter of a foolish name, 
Ile lives to build, not boast a glorious fume, 


since a family likeness may be perpetuated by 
an illegitimate as well as by legitimate offspring. 

Of biographical or historical anecdotes the 
book is wofully deficient, and it is, therefore, 
rather a “ Dictionary” than a “History.” Mr. 
Burke would, however, evidently disdain so 
humble a title, for he speaks of his labours as 
magniloquently as Gibbon or Dr. Parr. In the 
preface to the second volume he observes that 
“the aid of the ablest and most celebrated 
writers in his own peculiar walk of literature 
has been freely proffered him, and collections, 
acquired by vast we ogo and vaster labour, 
have been gratuitously opened to his investiga- 
tion. Thus sustained, arduous though the task 
he has undertaken may appear to be, and ardu- 
ous though it really is, he can have little appre- 
hension now as to the result. The difficulties, 
which at first seemed almost insurmountable, 
are entirely removed, and the road before him, 
although yet a rugged one, presents no impedi- 
ment which perseverance and industry may not 
be found sufficient to overcome.” In the third 
volume he waxes still more imposing: ‘“ ‘The 
work upon which he is engaged would have 
been undertaken in vain by industry, no matter 
how persevering, or exertion however enter- 
prising, were it not for such important aid; but 
in this free and flourishing empire, everything 
deemed of national usefulness is secure of na- 
tional protection.” 

As there is almost a total absence of biogra- 
phical anecdotes, the only curious matter in 
these volumes is the account of the origin of 
the different families: and perhaps folly and 
vanity were never before so richly blended. 





| English families are usually deduced from some 


Those of Ireland always spring from a native 
King or Prince, coeval with the Flood; while 
those of Wales find a patriarch with an unut- 
terable name, long before that era. Our speci- 
mens shall be classed nationally, beginning with 
our own countrymen. 

A family with the patronymic of Ricketts is 
said to come from a Norman hero called Ri- 
cards, from whom the pedigree proceeds, per 
saltum, a common feature in Mr. Burke’s gene- 
alogies, to a man living in the time of Charles 
the First :— 

“ This family, whose surname was originally Ri- 
cards, is of Norman extraction. The first person we 
find upon record is Ricards, Esq., who died, 
leaving three sons. The second son, Colonel Thomas 
Ricards, a gallant soldier in the time of King 
Charles I. His son, William Ricards, a captain in 
Cromwell’s army, assumed the name of Ricketts, 
because his commission was made out in that name.” 

Here we have a Norman of the name of De 
Anyers, made the ancestor of a family of Daniel, 
with only a gap of 184 years :— 

“The family of De Anyers, or Daniel, whence 
Mr. Willis derives in lineal descent, accompanied 
William the Conqueror to England, and the name 
of its patriarch is to be found inserted on the roll of 
Battel Abbey. Owing, however, to the destruction 
of deeds in the turbulent times of Charles I., the 
lineage can only be traced with accuracy from the 
year 1250.” 

But the conversion of names is still more 
amusingly shown in another instance, where 
Attehill is made to come from “ Of the Hill,” 
and “ Of the Hill” from “ De la How!” 

“ This family [of Attehill] deduces its origin from 
the time of the Norman Conquest, at which period 
its first founder came over into England, and is said 
to have borne the name of De la How. His grandson 
having settled in the county of Berks, the surname 
originally signifying * Of the Hill,’ became corrupted 
* At the Hill, and thence was shortened into ATTHILL, 
From this De la How lineally descended Ricnarp 
Arr’ en ILL in the county of Berks, living 31 Edw. I.” 

How greatly mistaken those persons will find 
themselves who imagine that the illustrious 
house of Zaylor owes its origin to some skilful 
| snip :— 

“ The name of this family has not been exempted 
from the corruption in spelling which is to be traced 
in the records of many other family names. Their 
ancestor was the Norman Baron Taillefer, who ac- 
companied William the Conqueror in his invasion of 
Great Britain, and of whom Wace, the Anglo-Nor- 
man poet, speaks in describing the battle of Hastings, 
which took place on Saturday, the 14th Oct. 1066. 

Taillefer qui moult bien chantoit, &c. 
Hanger Taylefer, his descendant, held lands in the 
tenure of Ospringe, county of Kent, 39 Henry III. 
(1256) from whom we come to John Taylor, of the 
Homestall in Shadochurst, county of Kent, living in 
the time of Edward III.” 

Mr. Mayne, of Teffont Ewyas, though unable 
to trace his pedigree beyond a John Mayne, in 
1512, nevertheless ‘claims descent from the 
ancient Barons of that name, who inherited the 
province of Maine, in Normandy ; and it is re~ 
corded that Ernulphus de Maine accompanied 
William the Conqueror into England as his 
standard-bearer.” 

From the descendants of the Norman Army 
we come next to other scions of French families, 
all of the highest distinction, of course. It seems 
that the Bromes have a far more exalted gene- 
alogy than might be inferred from their name; 
and we learn, for the first time, the precise 
reason why the progenitor of the House of Plan- 
tagenet placed a sprig of the Planta-genista, 
Anglice Broom plant, in his bonnet :— 

“The very ancient and eminent family of Brome 








| Norman who accompanied William the Con- 
| queror into England, for, like Christopher Sly, 
| they say, 

| Look in the Chronicles, we came in with Richard Conqueror. 


lineally derives from the Earls of Anjou, who took 
| the surname of Brome or Broome after their pilgri- 
mage to the Holy Land, Fulk, Earl of Anjou, having 
worn a sprig of the broome plant as the symbol of 
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humility. Fulk was father of Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
who married Matilda, daughter of Henry I., and 
widow of Henry V. Emperor of Germany. For 
some time previous to the year 1300, the family of 
which we are treating resided at Broome, in Salop.” 

But the most extraordinary etymology we 
have met with, is that of the plebeian name of 
“Homfray” or “ Humphrey,” which is now 
borne by a Knight of no mean fame, a de- 
scendant not of Duke Humphrey, but from 
a proud Chevalier of the fourteenth century, 
whose portrait, we are gravely told, is in the 
British Museum, though Mr. Burke has not 
condescended to state in what part of that esta- 
blishment so great a curiosity is to be found :— 

“ The name of Homfray is derived from the French 
words Homme vrai, and the several families of Hum- 
frey, various as the spelling may be, claim a common 
progenitor. The branch of which we are now about 
to treat, is the only one, however, which has pre- 
served the correct orthography. The Homfrays were 
distinguished among the soldiers of the Cross, and 
they were eminent in the early wars of the Planta- 
genet kings. The portrait of John Homfray, living 
in 1390, and a gallant warrior of that day, is still 
preserved in the British Museum.” 

Among those who, scorning to descend from 
a Norman marauder, trace their purer blood to 
the Saxons, the family of Arden soars the 
highest :— 

“This family,” we are told, “boasts of Saxon 
blood, and claims distinction for a full century at 
least before the Conquest. Rohand, the first of the 
Saxon Earls of Warwick, ‘in the time of Alfred, is 
the “ patriarch” with whom the pedigree com- 
mences; and the Rev. Francis Edward Arden’s 
descent is then traced from the renowned Guy Earl 
of Warwick (whose exploits are duly commemo- 
rated, to the exclusion, however, of the assistance of 
his Dun Cow), Reynburn, Wegent, Afa, Wollject, 
Wigol, Alwyne, Turchill, and other equally creditable 
personages.” 

The Hutchinsons are “ supposed to derive 
from Uitonensis, who came over from Castle 
Cronenburg with Harold Haffager, and settled 
at or near Bishop Middleham, then a fortified 
place.” Of the Tolsons Mr. Burke says— 

“ This family claims importance in the Saxon era 
of our history ; and its founder Henricvs is said, in 
proof of his rank, in Saxon times to have been one 
of those great persons who in the upper part of his 
hall had a dais to receive and entertain his guests, 
and at the lower end, a bower or recess, wherein he 
might himself repose, with a streamlet flowing 
through the premises into the river Derwent, in 
which he is stated to have baptized his children, in 
the forest of Kokermouth, in Cumbrii.” [!!!] “ This 
Henricus had lands granted from Gulielmi de Kok- 
nat, as appears by deed bearing date 859, which 
lands were called Koknat.” “ The fifth in descent 
from Henricus, another Henricus, assumed the sur- 
name of De Tolson.” 

It is gratifying to know that the Candlers do 
not come from a dealer in mutton fats or farthing 
rushlights, but that ‘the family is of consider 
able antiquity in the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and the name was formerly written 
Candeler, and more anciently Kaendler, from 
which it is presumed to be of Saxon origin”! 

A family descended from a Demi God, surely 
must not be passed over; and with it we must 
take leave of the descendants of the Saxons :— 

“The name Frewen, which in ancient records is 
spelt variously Frewyn, Freuen, Frewin, and Frewen, 
is a Saxon one of the highest antiquity, and first 
occurs in a pedigree given at length in the Saxon 
Chronicle, from which we learn that Frewen was the 
grandfather of the celebrated hero or demi-God 
Woden.” [!!! 

Here, however, a sudden fit of diffidence befell 
Mr. Burke; for he observes— 

* Without contending for the authenticity of this 
pedigree, it will be sufficient to state, in proof of its 
antiquity,” &e. 

He then says, “that a family of the name 
existed in Worcestershire about the time of the 





Conquest;” and the pedigree commences with a 
Richard Frewen, in 1430! 

A few more specimens must conclude our 
gleaning in the fields of England. 

The civic commander of those awe-inspiring 
war-ships the Samuel and the Little Toby, 
seems to have been a sort of Colossus, or, rather, 
a marine Ducrow, bestriding two steeds at the 
same time. Is it any longer matter of wonder 
that the Spanish Armada was defeated ?— 

“The family of Vassall derives from the ancient 
house of De Vassall, Barons de Jourdon in Querci 
Perigord. In the year 1588, John Vassall, an alder- 
man of London, equipped, and himself commanded 
two ships of war, the Samuel and the Little Toby, 
against the Spanish Armada.” 

Mr. Burke has sometimes found it easier to 
discover foreign ancestors for his heroes than to 
say from whence they came, or the cause of their 
arrival. We are told, for instance, that “ the 
family of Hall is supposed to have come over 
with Henry the Seventh, and settled in Pem- 
brokeshire ;” but from what place that monarch 
brought Mr. Hall, is left for conjecture. 

The idea of a Crusader receiving a patent of 
Armorial Ensigns duly emblazoned and sealed, 
and a Crest and a Motto, is certainly prime :-— 

“The family of Pryme, or De la Pryme, is of 
Continental origin. One branch possessed a chateau 
and domain near Padubon, in Hesse Cassel, in the 
middle of the last century. The other, which was 
the original [all the rest of the name being, we sup- 
pose, copies or duplicates] resided near Ypres, of 
which city several of them were chief magistrates. 
Alexander, the first of whom anything is known, 
followed Philip of Alsace to the second crusades, 
and acquitted himself so well, that on his return he 
received a patent of gentility, and a grant of arms,— 
viz. a poignard and cross quarterly—crest, a cross 
upon a wreath—motto, Animose certavit. His de- 
scendants, however, paid less deference to the Papal 
authority, and embraced the reformed religion.” 

The absurdity of the preceding sentence is, 
a matched by the story of the Fowler’s 
Owl.— 

“Richard Fowler, of Foxley, in the county of 
Bucks, accompanying Richard Ceeur de Lion to the 
Holy Land, maintained, during the war, a body of 
British bowmen (all his own tenants) in the army of 
that prince, and during the siege of Acon defeated, by 
his extraordinary vigilance, a nocturnal attempt of 
the Infidels to surprise the Christian camp. For 
these services his royal master Knighted him on the 
field of battle, and caused his crest, a hand and lure, 
to be changed for the vigilant owl.” [!!!] 

Sir Ralph Bigland, the late venerable Garter 
King of Arms, would, we suspect, have been 
somewhat startled at the account which Mr. 
Burke has given of his Crest, which was not 
assigned to the family until the 21st February, 
1760 :— 

“ The Biglands, one of the most ancient families 
in Lancashire, tradition affirms to have been seated 
at Bigland so early as the Norman Conquest; and 
their crest, a lion holding in his paw an ear of big- 
wheat, may possibly allude to the acquisition of the 
estate by grant from one of the feudal lords of that 
period, who is said to have carried a similar bearing. 
But though the 4rms of this feudal lord are so well 
known, his name has unfortunately been completely 
forgotten !” 

Scarcely less ridiculous is the statement in the 
account of the Irving family, that— 

“ The peculiar name of Crinus, borne by members 
of this family, is traditionally derived from Krynen 
Abethna, the second husband of the mother of Dun- 
can King of Scotland, to whom, and his descendants, 
that monarch granted the privilege of bearing the 
Thistle as a crest.” 

Besides the novel idea of a crest having been 
granted by King Duncan! there is this slight 
anachronism—that a thistle was not adopted 
as the royal badge of the Scottish monarchs 
until the latter part of the fifteenth century. 

We shall hereafter cast an eye over some of 
the Irish and Welsh pedigrees. 
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Letters from Abroad to Kindred at Home, By 
Miss Sedgwick, author of ‘Hope Leslie,’ } 
vols, Moxon. 

Tuere is the stamp of individuality upon these 
Letters. Yet we cannot say, that to read them 
is as pleasant as it was to hear their writer iq} 
of the impressions to which they are devoted, 
If America or England sent forth more trayg. 
lers like Miss Sedgwick, it would be better for the 
mutual good understanding of both countries, 
Simple to homeliness in her appearance and dres, 
—of that “certain age,” the graceful wearing of 
which is not given to every woman,—deniej 
even the possession of that most winning gift, 4 
sweet speaking voice,—national in her accent, 
and quaint in her phraseology,—there was 
nevertheless about her an upright and unpre. 
tending truthfulness, which commanded respect, 
—a thing rare, and therefore precious, in the 
feverish atmosphere of London saloons,—besides 
a poetical freshness of mind, which, throwing 
itself abroad upon the myriad of new objects 
around her, could not fail to captivate, Be. 
yond the respect which attaches itself to all 
who have the courage to be as clear of affecta. 
tion as Miss Sedgwick, it was impossible not to 
conceive an admiration for one whose enthuv- 
siasm was so healthy, and whose admiration 
bestowed itself so justly and so liberally. 

Wherefore, by way of commencing a review 
of these letters from Europe, we have indulged 
ourselves in a pen-and-ink sketch of their au- 
thoress, is easily told. So unreservedly has she 
written of the things and persons she saw in 
Europe, that without some portraiture of herself, 
her groups would be incomplete; and the reader 
will only rightly appreciate her remarks and 
comparisons, when he has learned something of 
the nature and “havings” of the person by whom 
they are put forth. Less reserved “ pencillings” 
it is hardly possible to conceive; but whereas 
Mr. Willis luxuriated in the pony-phaetons 
of Castle Gordon and the mirrored room at 
Lady Blessington’s,—chronicled the magnificent 
waistcoats of Count D’Orsay, the long locks of 
Vivian Grey, and the tiny feet of Anacreon 
Moore, for the benefit of the aspiring fashion- 
ables of New York and Philadelphia,— Miss 
Sedgwick, for the benefit of the literary tea- 
tables of New England, jots down Mr. Rogers's 
breakfasts, and Miss Biaillie’s luncheons at 
Hampstead ; in short, hers is the ‘ Hope Leslie’ 
after the ‘Slingsby’ version of English life and 
society. 

Our readers are well aware that we have neve: 
been among the fulminators against such disclo- 
sures, though loving the privacy of our own fire- 
sides, and the mysterious sanctity of our after- 
dinner oracles, as well as the noisiest denouncer 
of all such “ base treacheries.” As regards the 
Americans, “it runs in the blood” to gossip, 
and to set down what they see. Moreover,— 
and here lies the main reason of our forbearance, 
—they have it not only by inheritance from our 
Burneys, Boswells, and the host of our elder tra- 
vellers, but they have been more recently en- 
couraged to it by a score of examples, such as 
Captain Hall and Mrs. Butler; to say nothing 
of better humoured “ idlers” in Italy, France, 
and the Mediterranean. But if there ever was 
a case calling for grave protest, it is this. Miss 
Sedgwick occupies a high position in America, 
not merely as an ornament of its world of light 
literature: but asa moral teacher. No ordinary 
measure of delicacy and circumspection, then, 
was to be expected from her. And yet she has 
far exceeded her predecessors: for they only 
described characters and scenes which are 
some sort public property—and walked, as 
were, through the palaces of the aristocrats of 
nobility and literature; while she, to continue 
the metaphor, has carried her researches into 
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the parlours, nay, into the very pantries of pri- 
yate jndividuals—estimated their incomes, num- 
pered their servants : recorded a ‘‘ dim smile” 
fom one gentleman, when not quite content 
with her welcome to his table; and chronicled 
the wit of another, who, assuredly, little ex- 
pected to have to pay so dearly for his urbane 
hospitality. There is an amount of offence in 
her book passing all former offences of the same 


ture. 
She touched “ the old country” at Portsmouth, 
just a couple of years ago, or in June 1839. 


« Everything,” she says, “ looks novel and foreign 
to us: the quaint forms of the old, sad-coloured 
houses; the arched, antique gateways; the royal 
busts niched in an old wall ; the very dark colouring 
of the foliage, and the mossy stumps of the trees. 
We seem to have passed from the fresh, bright youth 
to the old age of the world. The form and colour- 
ing of the people are different from ours. They are 
stouter, more erect, and more sanguine.” 

An introduction to Capt. Basil Hall was the 
first agreeable “ passage’ encountered in Eng- 
Jand; and that stout anti-republican seems to 
have vindicated his John Bull-ism, as all true 
gentlemen should do, by the most active and 
considerate hospitality. He did the honours of 
Portsmouth, and “blew up” Admiral Fleming 
because the far-famed biscuit-bakery was closed 
tothe American party. The Isle of Wight set 
the Lady of Stockbridge raving by its cabinet 
beauty. ‘* When we had ascended the hill from 
Ryde,” she says, “and turned off into a green 
lane, we might have been mistaken for maniacs 
escaped from Bedlam, or rather, I think, for 
children going home for a holiday.” Again, 
“Call it Eden; call it Paradise; and, after all, 
what conceptions have we of those Terre In- 

ite?” At Brading, reminiscences of the 
Rev. Legh Richmond and his tracts caused the 
holiday-keepers to linger. 

* A troop of children (twelve we counted) ran out 
to open the gate of the churchyard for us.—It is 
quite a new sight to us to see children getting their 
living in this way. We have little to show, and the 
traveller must grope his way as well as he can to 
that little. These children with us would have been 
at school or at the plough looking to a college edu- 
cation in their perspective, or a ‘ farm in the West:’ 
something better than a few chance pennies from a 
traveller.” 

In the Isle of Wight, too, “ the Halls” were 
useful and friendly. The flowerful-ness of the 
district struck Miss Sedgwick with delight: she 
was surprised, too, at the tidy dressing of the 
peasantry, down even to the beggars. She lost 
no opportunity of peeping into cottages, and 
talking with their inhabitants; went to church, 
not much, we suspect, to her edification,—in 
fact, she says as much,—yearning openly for a 
certain “long parlour” at home, apropos of 
our cathedral service in a subsequent page. The 
English inns, on the other hand, enchanted her; 
the forms of English domestic service less so ; 
on which we may hear her presently. But here 
is her honest, kind-hearted, American leave- 
taking of Capt. Hall, and her judgment of his 
book, through her intimacy with the man, not 
to be passed over for half a hundred reasons :— 

“You will smile at all our letters running upon 
this theme of Captain H., and you may perchance 
fancy that our preconceived opinion of this gentle- 
man is rather bribed by personal kindness than rec- 
tified. But remember that we had no claim upon 
his kindness. It is not our personal benefits (though, 
Heaven knows, we are most grateful for them) that 
Tam anxious to impress upon you, but to give you 
the advantage of our point of sight of a character 
that some of our people have misunderstood, and 
some misrepresented. I have no such crusading 
Notions as that I could set a whole nation’s opinion 
right, but I should hope to affect yours, and perhaps 
half-a-dozen others. Captain H. has a mind wide 
awake, ever curious and active. These qualities 





have been of infinite service to him as a traveller, 
and to his charmed readers as well; but it is easy to 
see how, among strangers, they might betray him into 
some little extravagances. Then he is a seaman and 
a Briton, and liable, on both scores, to unphilosophic 
judgments. With the faults that proceed from an 
excess of activity, we, of all people, should be most 
patient ; and certainly we might have forgiven some 
mistaken opinions in conformity to preconceived 
patterns, instead of imputing them to political pro- 
stitution. We might, indeed, had we been wise, 
have found many of his criticisms just and salutary, 
and thanked him for them, and have delighted in his 
frankness, his sagacity, and his vein of very pleasant 
humour ; but, alas! our Saxon blood is always upper- 
most, and we go on cherishing our infallibility, and, 
like a snappish cook, had much rather spoil our own 
pie than have a foreign finger in it. It is an old trick 
of the English bull-dog to bark at his neighbour's 
door ; but let him do so, if he will caress you at his 
own.” 

And now we must take an outside place, on 
the Southampton coach for London, with Miss 
Sedgwick,—alighting, when about half way, at 
Three Mile Cross. 


“ Miss Mitford is dressed a little quaintly, and as 
unlike as possible to the faces we have seen of 
her in the magazines, which all have a broad hu- 
mour, bordering on coarseness. She has a pale grey, 
soul-lit eye, and hair as white as snow: a wintry 
sign that has come prematurely upon her, as like 
signs come upon us, while the year is yet fresh and 
undecayed. Her voice has a sweet, low tone, and 
her manner a naturalness, frankness, and affection- 
ateness, that we have been so long familiar with in 
their other modes of manifestation, that it would 
have been indeed a disappointment not to have found 
them. She led us directly through her house into 
her garden, a perfect bouquet of flowers. ‘I must 
show you my geraniums while it is light,’ she said, 
‘for I love them next to my father.’ And they were 
indeed treated like petted children, guarded by a 
very ingenious contrivance from the rough visitation 
of the elements. They are all, I believe, seedlings. 
She raises two crops in a year, and may well pride 
herself on the variety and beauty of her collection. 
Geraniums are her favourites ; but she does not love | 
others less that she loves these more. ‘The garden 
is filled, matted with flowering shrubs and vines; the | 
trees are wreathed with honeysuckles and roses; and 
the girls have brought away the most splendid spe- 
cimens of heart’s-ease to press in their journals. Oh, 
that I could give some of my countrywomen a vision 
of this little paradise of flowers, that they might 
learn how taste and industry, and an earnest love and 
study of the art of garden-culture, might triumph 
over small space and small means.” 

Miss Sedgwick was agreeably impressed with 
the aspect of London :—found the “smoke- 
colour of the houses soft and healthy to the eye, 
so unlike our flame-coloured cities.” So much 
for difference in tastes. The child of a southern 
climate, accustomed to “ the blue above,” and to 
the prodigal use of marble in street architecture, 
thinks our most lively street little gayer in its 
appearance than “a stand of hearses.”—But he 
starts with delight when he sees “the pride of 
the park’”—our equipages and horses. Not so 
Miss Sedgwick.—Here she criticizes‘ the Ring,” 
with a utilitarian and republican eye, worth fol- 
lowing in its motions :— 

* Nothing, I presume, of the kind in the world 
exceeds the luxury of an English carriage with all 
its appointments; and yet, shall I confess to you 
that, after my admiration of their superb horses was 
somewhat abated, I have felt, in looking at them, 
much as I have at seeing a poor little child made a 
fool of by the useless and glittering trappings of his 
hobbyhorse. What would our labouring men, who 
work up the time and strength God gives them into 
independence, domestic happiness, and political ex- 
istence—what would they, what should they say, at 
seeing three—four servants—strong, tall, well-made 
young men (for such are selected)—attached to a 
coach, one coachman and three footmen, two, of 
course, perfect supernumeraries? We ‘ moralise the 
spectacle,’ too ; observe the vacant countenance and 





flippant air of these men, chained to the circle of 
half a dozen ideas, and end with a laugh at their fan- 
tastical liveries ; some in white turned with red, and 
some in red turned with white. Fancy a man driving, 
with a militia general’s hat, feathers and all, with 
three footmen, one seated beside him and two behind, 
all with white coats, scarlet plush breeches, white 
silk stockings, rosettes on their shoes, and gold-head- 
ed batons in their white-gloved hands, There must 
be something * rotten in the state,’ when God's crea- 
tures, * possible angels,’ as our friend Doctor T. calls 
all human kind, look up to a station behind a lord’s 
coach as a privileged place.” 

With a like original and unborrowed judg- 
ment does Miss Sedgwick dispose of the sights 
of London. St. Paul’s seemed to her “ heavy 
and inexpressive,’”—a play of Shakspeare’s to 
acquire a double gusto from being seen in Eng~ 
land :—the view from Richmond Hill too highly 
dressed and finished,—‘“ all strawberries and 
cream, satingly rich.” The following passages 
are in every way noticeable, as a record penned 
in a like sincere spirit :— 

“ We had the pleasure of a breakfast at Rogers’. 
Your long familiarity with his poetry tells you the 
melancholy fact that he is no longer young: a fact 
kept out of your mind as far as possible on a per- 
sonal acquaintance, by the freshness with which he 
enjoys, and the generosity with which he imparts. 
I have heard him called cynical, and perhaps a man 
of his keen wit may be sometimes over-tempted to 
demonstrate it, as the magnanimous Saladin was to 
use the weapon with which he adroitly severed a 
man’s head from his body at a single stroke. If so, 
these are the exceptions to the general current of 
his life, which, I am sure, flows in a kindly cur- 
rent. K. told me he met him one winter in Par's, 
where he found him enjoying art like a young en- 
thusiast; and knowing every boy’s name in the 
street he lived in, and in friendship with them all. 
Does not this speak volumes? He honoured our 
letters of introduction by coming immediately to see 
us, and receiving us as cordially as if we were old 
friends. He afterwards expressed a regret to me 
that he had not taken that morning, before we 
plunged into engagements, to show me Johnson's 
and Dryden’s haunts, the house where our Franklin 
lived, and other classical localities. Ah! this goes 
to swell my pathetic reiteration of the general lament, 
*I have had my losses!” His manners are those ofa 
man of the world (in its best sense), simple, and 
natural, without any apparent consciousness of name 
or fame to support. His house, as all the civilized 
world knows, is a cabinet of art, selected and arranged 
with consummate taste. The house itself is small : 
not, I should think, more than twenty-five feet front, 
and perhaps forty deep, in a most fortunate location, 
overlooking the Green Park. The first sight of it 
from the windows produces a sort of coup de théatre ; 
for you approach the house and enter it by a narrow 
street. Every inch of it is appropriated to some 
rare treasure or choice production of art. Besides 
the pictures (and * What,’ you might be tempted to 
ask, ‘can a man want beside such pictures ?") are 
Etruscan vases (antiques), Egyptian antiquities, casts 
of the Elgin marbles decorating the staircase wall, 
and endless adornments of this nature. There are 
curiosities of another species,—rare books, such as a 
most beautifully illuminated missal, exquisitely- 
delicate paintings, designed for marginal decorations, 
executed three hundred years ago, and taken from 
the Vatican by the French—glorious robbers! In 
a catalogue of his books, in the poet’s own beautiful 
autograph, there were inserted some whimsical titles 
of books, such as * Nebuchadnezzar on Grasses.’ 
But the most interesting thing in all the collection 
was the original document, with Milton’s name, 
by which he transferred to his publisher, for ¢en 
pounds, the copyright of Paradise Lost. Next in 
interest to this was a portfolio, in which were ar- 
ranged autograph letters from Pope ang Dryden, 
Washington and Franklin, and several from Fox, 
Sheridan, and Scott, addressed to the poet himself. 
Among them was that written by Sheridan, just 
before his death, describing the extremity of his 
suffering, and praying Rogers to come to him. But 
I must check myself. A catalogue raisonné of what 
our eyes but glanced over would fill folios. I had the 
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pleasure at breakfast of sitting next Mr. Babbage, 
whose name is so well known among us as the author 
of the self-calculating machine. 


remarkable eye, that looks as if it might penetrate | 


science, or anything else he chose to look into. He 
described the iron steamer now building, which has 
a larger tonnage than any merchant ship in the 
world, and expressed an opinion that iron ships 
would supersede all others; and another opinion 
that much concerns us, and which, I trust, may soon 
be verified—that in a few years these iron steamers 
will go to America in seven days! Macaulay was 
of the party. His conversation resembles his writings ; 
it is rich and delightful, filled with anecdotes and 
illustrations from the abounding stores of his over- 
flowing mind. Some may think he talks too much ; 
but none, except from their own impatient vanity, 
could wish it were less, * * 

“T believe, of all my pleasures here, dear J. will 
most envy me that of seeing Joanna Baillie, and of 
seeing her repeatedly at her own home ; the best point 
of view for all best women. She lives on Hamp- 
stead Hill, a few miles from town, in a modest 
house, with Miss Agnes Baillie, her only sister, a 
most kindly and agreeable person. Miss Baillie—I 
write this for J., for we women always like to know 
how one another look and dress,—Miss Baillie has 
a well-preserved appearance ; her face has nothing 
of the vexed or sorrowing expression that is often so 
deeply stamped by a long experience of life. It 
indicates a strong mind, great sensibility, and the 
benevolence that, I believe, always proceeds from it 
if the mental constitution be a sound one, as it emi- 
nently is in Miss Baillie’s case. She has a pleasing 
figure—what we call lady-like—that is, delicate, 
erect, and graceful ; not the large-boned, muscular 
frame of most English women. She wears her own 
grey hair ; a general fashion, by-the-way here, which 


I wish we elderly ladies of America may have the | 


courage and the taste to imitate; and she wears the 
prettiest of brown silk gowns and bonnets fitting the 
beau ideal of an old lady; an ideal she might inspire 
if it has no pre-existence. You would, of course, 
expect her to be, as she is, free from pedantry and 
all modes of affectation ; but I think you would be 
surprised to find yourself forgetting, in a domestic 
and confiding feeling, that you were talking with the 
woman whose name is best established among the 
female writers of her country ; in short, forgetting 
everything but that you were in the society of a most 
charming private gentlewoman. She might (would 
that all female writers could!) take for her device a 
flower that closes itself against the noontide sun, and 
unfolds in the evening shadows. We lunched with 
Miss Baillie. Mr. Tytler the historian and his sister 
were present. Lord Woodhouselee, the intimate 
friend of Scott, was their father. Joanna Baillie 
appears to us, from Scott’s letters to her, to have 
been his favourite friend; and the conversation 
among so many personally familiar with him, natu- 
rally turned upon him, and many a pleasant anec- 
dote was told, many a thrilling word quoted. It 
was pleasant to hear these friends of Scott and Mac- 
kenzie talk of them as familiarly as we speak of W.} 
B., and other household friends. They all agreed in 
describing Mackenzie as a jovial, hearty sort of 
person, without any indication in his manners and 
conversation of the exquisite sentiment he infused 
into his writings. One of the party remembered his 
coming home one day in great glee from a cockfight, 
and his wife saying to him, ‘ Oh, Harry, Harry, you 
put all your feelings on paper!’ ” 

Miss Sedgwick was struck with the simplicity 
of entertainment, as distinguishing London from 
American society ; and with the general matu- 
rity of the audiences. A paragraph or two from 
her “ Hints on Etiquette,” are worth having :— 

“ Without exaggeration, I believe that the viands 
for a rich merchant’s dinner-party in New York 
would suffice for any half-dozen tables I have seen 
here ; an@ I am not sure that the supper-table at S.’s 
ball, just before I left New York, would not have 
supplied the evening parties of a London season. 
The young men there drank more Champagne than 
I have seen in London. May we not hope that in 
three or four seasons we may adopt these refinements 
of civilisation.” 


He has a most | 


lishman like a nursery ball. Even in this immense 
| assembly at L. house I saw few young people, none 
extremely young; but I must confeas the tout en- 
| semble struck me as very superior in physical con- 
| dition and beauty to a similar assembly with us. 
| Our girl, with her delicate features and nymph-like 
figure, is far more lovely in her first freshness than 
| the English ; but the Englishwoman, in her ripeness 
| and full development, far surpasses ours. She is 
| superb from twenty to forty-five.” 

* Society here is quieter than ourscertainly. This 
is perhaps the result of the different materials of 
which it is compounded. Our New York evening 
parties, you know, are made up of about seventy-five 
parts boys and girls, the other twenty-five being their 
papas and mammas, and other ripe men and women. 
The spirits of a mass of young people, even if they 
be essentially well-bred, will explode in sound; 
thence the general din of voices and shouts of laugh- 
ter at our parties.” 

A few passages more, and we must have done 
for a while :— , 

“T have met many persons here whom to meet 
was like seeing the originals of familiar pictures. 
Jane Porter, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Austin, Lockhart, 
Milman, Morier, Sir Francis Chantrey, &c. I owed 
Mrs. Opie a grudge for having made me, in my youth, 
cry my eyes out over her stories; but her fair, 
cheerful face forced me to forget it. She long ago 
forswore the world and its vanities, and adopted 
the Quaker faith and costume; but I fancied that 
her elaborate simplicity, and the fashionable little 
train to her pretty satin gown, indicated how much 
easier it is to adopt a theory than to change one’s 
habits. Mrs. Austin stands high here for personal 
character, as well as for the very inferior but undis- 
puted property of literary accomplishments. Her 
translations are so excellent that they class her with 
good original writers. If her manners were not strik- 
ingly conventional, she would constantly remind me 
of ; she has the same Madame Roland order of 
architecture and outside, but she wants her charm of 
naturalness and attractive sweetness; so it may not 
seem to Mrs. A.’s sisters and fond friends. A com- 
pany attitude is rarely anybody’s best. There is a 
most pleasing frankness and social charm in Sir Fran- 
cis Chantrey’s manner. I called him repeatedly Mr. 
Chantrey, and begged him to pardon me on the 
ground of not being ‘native to the manner.’ He 
laughed good-naturedly and said something of having 
been longer accustomed to the plebeian designation. 
I heard from Mr. R. a much stronger illustration 
than this of this celebrated artist’s good sense, and 
good feeling too. Chantrey was breakfasting with Mr. 
R., when, pointing to some carving in wood, he asked 
R. if he remembered that, some twenty years before, 
he employed a young man to do that work for him. 
R. had but an indistinct recollection. ‘I was that 
young man,’ resumed Chantrey. ‘ And very glad at 
that time to earn five shillings a day!’ Mr. B. told 
a pendant to this pretty story. Mr. B. was discussing 
with Sir Francis the propriety of gilding something, 
I forget what. B. was sure it could be done, Chan- 
trey as sure it could not ; and ‘I should know,’ he 
said, * for I was once apprenticed to a carver and gil- 
der.’ Perhaps, after all, it is not so crowning a grace 
in Sir Francis Chantrey to refer to the obscure morn- 
ing of his brilliant day, as it is a disgrace to the pal- 

try world that it should be so considered. * * With 
my strong American feelings, and my love of home 
so excited that my nerves were all on the outside, I 
was a good deal shocked to find how very little in- 
terest was felt about America in the circles I chanced 
to be in. * * One evening, in a circle of eminent 
people, the question was started, ‘ what country came 
next in their affections to England ?’ I listened, in 
my greenness expecting to hear one and all say 
* America ;’ no, not one feeble voice uttered the 
name. Mrs. , With her hot love of art, naturally 
answered, ‘ Italy is first to us all.’ * Oh, no,’ replied 
two or three voices ; * England first,and next—Ger- 
many.’ ‘ England first,’ said Mrs, A.,* Germany next, 
and I think my third country is—Malta!’ I thought 
of my own land, planted from the English stock, 
where the productions of these very speakers are 
most widely circulated, and, if destined to live, must 
have their longest life ; the land where the most tho- 
rough and hopeful experiment of the capacity of the 














“TI think one of our parties must strike an Eng- 


human race for knowledge, virtue, happiness, and self- 


government is now making ; the land of promige ang 
protection to the poor and disheartened of eve: 
try; and it seemed to me it should have superseded in 
their affections countries comparatively foreign to 
them. * * The women here up to five-and-f 
(and splendid women many of them are up to that 
age) dress with taste—fitness ; after that, abominab| 
Women to seventy, and Heaven knows how much 
longer, leave their necks and arms bare; not hete 
and there one, ‘ blinded, deluded, and misguided, by 
whole assemblies of fat women—and, O tempora! 0 
mores !—and lean. Such parchment necks as I haye 
seen bedizened with diamonds, and arms bared, that 
seemed only fit to hold the scissors of destiny, o 
to stir the caldron of Macbeth’s witches. —— q 
in azure satins and rose-coloured silks, and bares he 
arms as if they were as round and dimpled as a che. 
rub’s, though they are mere bunches of sinews, that 
seem only kept together by that nice anatomical cop. 
trivance of the wristband, on which Paley expatiates 
This post-mortem demonstration is, perhaps, after all, 
an act of penance for past vanities, or perhaps it is 
a benevolent admonition to the young and fair, that 
to this favour they must come at last! Who knows? 
The above extracts, we think, will give a fair 
impression of Miss Sedgwick’s appreciation of 
English life and manners, her vein of specula- 
tion, and her manner of description. At the 
117th page of her first volume, she embarks at 
the Tower Stairs for the continent ; where we 
shall again join her—happy to study familiar 
things through a medium so new to us, and, we 
must add, so clear of the slightest shade of bitter 
feeling or preconceived dislike. 





Music and Manners in France and Germany, 
A Series of Travelling Sketches of Arts and 
Society. By H. F. coche. 

(Second Notice. 
In our first notice of this work we wandered 
at our own free will over its pages, gleaning 
here and there as chance directed. In justice 
to the writer, we must now give some more 
formal illustrations of the manner in which he 
has treated his principal subject. First, of 

‘Robert le Diable,’ Meyerbeer, and the pecu- 

liarities of style observable in his French operas: 
“The musical idea of the drama (says Mr. Chorley), 

however wrought up toa climax by the aids ofa most 
artfully contrived instrumentation, is conventional. 

a thing of mode and school rather than of Nature, 

Another race will come who may not relish the mea- 

sures, and the flourishes, and the harmonic piquan- 

cies which are now accepted instead of musical sub- 
stantialities, and seeking for the in-dwelling and lasting 
thought, will find it nowhere. It is not so with the 
lyrical dramas of Gluck ; it will not be so with the 
one opera of Beethoven, or with the ‘ Don Giovanni’ 
and the ‘ Figaro’ of Mozart; it ought not to be 6 
with the third act of ‘ Otello.” But though it be 
impossible, in right of the ‘ Robert,’ to rank Meyer- 
beer among the Dantes or Shakspeares of his art, 
his music has still a charm and a completeness of its 
own, which give it a peculiar place among works of 
modern creation. That it is mixed in style—partly 

Italian and partly German—there is no denying ; it 

is not so fluently captivating in melody as if it were 

purely the former, not so severe in its rejection of 
outward forms of captivation as if it were the latter. 

In the rococo decorations of the best age, there is 4 

like intermixture and a like harmony. The religi 

ous cherubs—the chivalric griffins of the Christian 

North, are interlaced by the acanthus leaves, and 

husk garlands, and the volutes of the Pagan South. 

But a spirit, neither Christian nor Pagan, has passed 

over these fragments, separately so discordant ; and 

by here shedding a tinge of colour, there throwing 
off a winding hair line or winging the cherub’s head 
with the acanthus leaf,—has made upa whole which, 
however corrupt when tried by the standards of the 
highest Truth and Beauty, has its own proportions 
and laws, and fascinates, even while it defies rigorous 
criticism.” 

And now of poor Nourrit, the original Robert: 

“The full brilliancy of Robert has never been 
thoroughly brought out, save by him who created it 

(to use the French phrase)—I do not say its full 
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iness—for the very elegance so highly prized 
loudly regretted in poor Adolphe Nourrit by a 
ion of the Parisian cognoscenti, bordered so closely 

a mannered over-grace, and over-sweetness, 
that I never heard that fine singer, and never saw 
that elegant and careful actor, without feeling that 
neither his clear and metallic voice—nasal in its 
falsetto—nor his graceful postures, belonged to the 

test school of art. There was a smile when he 
threw his head back to sing, or to launch a mot at 
some one behind him—a mincing elongation of his 
¢ Oui’—sand * Patrie’—s and the other sounds, which 
sung in Frenchare intrinsically offensive, that annoyed 
my insular eyes and ears, as imparting to grace and 
sentiment and emphasis a touch of make-believe, de- 
structive of their effect. He appears on recollection 
to have been more conscious of his handsome person, 
and high voice, and artistic accomplishments, than 
any one I have ever seen on the French stage—to 
have attitudinized more premeditatedly—to have de- 
claimed with more of that conventional exactness, 
which, as English ears unhappily know, can become 
wo utterly intolerable,than the generality of his 
brethren: the old Roman gentlemen with their lean 
throats and their nonpareil toupets at the Théatre 
Francais always excepted. And yet when I think 
of the joyous and sparkling vivacity with which he 
threw off the song, 

** Lor est une chimére,” 

of the enthusiasm he put forth in the chivalresque 
duet with Bertram, I am half tempted to draw my 
pen through any qualification of merits so honour- 
able as his, because so largely owing to pride in his 
art and research into its legitimate effects. When I 
heard Nourrit, too, his best days had long passed: 
it was a very few months before his departure—the 
fame of his rival cast its shadow before ; he looked 
feverish and anxious, and asif he devoured the plaudits 
with a jealous ear, which could detect whether one 
hand less was raised than had acknowledged his 
triumphs the night before. But while the public was 
listening to him, it was already busily talking of 
Duprez! I have often thought that the conditions 
of decay and change fall upon none so cruelly as on 
the singer. His powers are more evanescent and 
short-lived than those of the tragedian or comic 
actor: an unlucky journey, an open window, or a fit 
of too sedulous practice, may extinguish them in the 
very midst of his career. Nor does fashion show 
greater mobility anywhere than in music :—who can 
be sure that the style which pleased ten years since 
will suffice to please to-day? I have seen Pasta— 
now all but an extinct star, though some fifteen years 
younger than Mars or the Siddons of Germany, 
Madame Schriéder—at the close of a superb perfor- 
mance of Medea, throughout which her voice refused 
to second her, weeping bitter tears of vexation, as she 
exclaimed, ‘Is it not terrible to possess all the energy 
Iever had, and yet not be able to sing ?’” 

“TI can imagine Nourrit’s sensations during his last 
weeks in Paris to have been even more acute than 
these. Besides the natural pride of an artist, he 
possessed in its fullest extent the bravoure—no Eng- 
lish word will express it—of a Frenchman. His 
glory had been won, in stirring times for both cha- 
tacters. But fourteen years had elapsed since his 
first appearance in Gluck’s ‘ Iphigenie,’ when his 
singing in the delicious part of Pylade at once made 
him a favourite with the public ;—eleven years only 
since his success in ‘ Les Deux Salems’ had been so 
brilliant, as, according to some biographers, to drive 
from the stage his own father,—the son’s true pro- 
genitor in impatience of rivalry! But how much 
for French art, how much for French history, had 
been comprehended within those eleven years! A 
revolution in Opera, a revolution in the kingdom. 

he cumbrous splendours of Sacchini and Lesueur 
and Spontini had been swept from the stage by 
Auber’s sprightly and exciting airs, by Rossini’s cap- 
tivating melodies, and Meyerbeer’s magnificent but 
still vocal combinations,—all requiring far other exe- 
cutive powers on the part of the interpreters than the 
old urli Francesi, which made the lyric drama of 
Paris so long, though so unjustly, intolerable. The 
delicious flute-like volubility of Mesdames Cinti and 
Dorus-Gras, the dignity and passion of the ill-fated 
Mademoiselle Falcon, were demanded, in place of 
‘the shrill screams of Madame Branchu,’ which so 
shocked the ears of the Fudge family, by the fine 


and 





series of works produced in rapid succession,—to 
which Nourrit as principal tenor, and one capable of 
acting as well as of singing finely, was the most im. 
portant support.” 


It was well observed in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, that Nourrit marked the transition 
from the old recitative of the French to the 
cavatina of the Italians. But (says Mr. Chorley) 
Nourrit’s share in the revolution was not 
bounded within the walls of the Académie 
Royale :— 

“Tt was he who went from theatre to theatre, after 
the Three Glorious Days, singing ‘ La Parisienne,’ 
in answer to the enthusiasm of the people at their 
deliverance from the Bourbons.— Where is the 
singer, or the enthusiasm, now ?—It was he who, 
meeting the movement of national taste in his own 
art, naturalised the youngest of those great German 
composers, to whom France was beginning to open 
her ears, by bringing forward the songs of Schubert. 
And his interests were not confined to music only. 
* * Nourrit’s strong and visionary enthusiasm led 
him to project schemes of a religious theatrical re- 
form, for the purification and elevation of the stage. 

* Nourrit assisted at the requiem for the Poles, 
gone through in French, in the Bazar St. Honoré ; 
but his assistance was given in good faith. Ill regu- 
lated as he was in his enthusiasm, he was no char- 
latan. He had visions of human perfectibility, he 
was sincerely ambitious to bear his part in advancing 
human progress, We English have nothing in the 
musical profession analogous to such a character, or 
such a position. Who is there among us that would 
not deride the idea of an opera-singer being a signi- 
ficant member of society, as a pretension little less 
absurd than the boast of Hood’s washerwoman, who 
declares, that ‘ laundresses are links of creation’? 
—and yet such Nourrit felt himself to be. * * To 
such a man so placed, organised, moreover, by Nature 
with the acutest possible sensibilities, the idea of 
rivalry must have been intolerable torment. He 
could not be expected to admit, that the very revo- 
lution in which he had been bearing a part must 
lead to developements in Art at which he must stop 
short,—to requisitions from the public which there 
was no chance of his satisfying,—that a more graceful 
and rhythmical and melodious school of music must 
superinduce the necessity of artists who should be 
more largely and richly singers than he, with all his 
dramatic care and vocal agility, had been. The fame 
of Duprez had grown and grown in Italy till the 
French began to lay hold upon it as a matter of na- 
tional felicitation. He was to be invited to become 
glorious in his own country. For Nourrit to enter 
into competition with a younger man, and thus own 
that his supremacy was no longer a thing unques- 
tioned, was impossible ; perhaps, too, he felt instinc- 
tively, that the wear and tear of an immense stage 
and a powerful orchestra for fourteen successive years 
had told their tale upon him. The anecdotes of the 
conflict and distress of mind he endured, now reli- 
giously treasured up by the Parisians as the relics of 
a martyr, are very painful; and, to our eyes, strange. 
There is one tale of his being found on the Pont des 
Arts by a friend, wandering carelessly to and fro, in 
a passion of despondency, which almost foreshowed 
the last desperate moment of self-destruction. An- 
other evening, while singing his favourite part of 
* Masaniello,’ a whisper reached the coulisses, that 
Duprez was in the theatre. Nourrit was seized with 
a violent fit of trembling, and a total failure of his 
voice: the performance came to an end. Through- 
out this sad time he made no secret of the nature of 
his own feelings; he knew nothing of that proud 
and scornful silence, wrapped in which an English- 
man would have died rather than let any * Earl Percy 
see his fall.’” 

The melancholy conclusion—the frenzy in 
which he destroyed himself, are too recent and 
well known to be dwelt on. Perhaps we could 
not do better than follow out the subject by an 
account of Duprez, who succeeded him, and 
drove the idol from his throne ; but in justice to 
the writer, we ought perhaps to give an example 
of his style of musical criticism, and we cannot 
do better than take his judgment of the chef- 
d'ceuvre of Rossini, ‘ Guillaume Tell.’ 





“ One of the pleasantest chapters in Lady Mor- 
gan’s second work on France—one of our few 
modern English chapters on French music—contains 
some plausible speculations on the state of the art in 
Paris, a sprightly account of a rehearsal of ‘ Guil- 
laume Tell,’ and a prophecy as to its future fate. 
The music she found, though not cold, ‘ grave, so- 
lemn, and church-like,—rather calculated for the 
latitude of France in particular, than of the world 
in general. Though, as far as concerns London, the 
prognostication has been fulfilled; and though the 
opera has been hissed at San Carlo, by audiences 
that call for a Ricci or a Coppola, eighteen times or 
more, to applaud them for their last trumpery con- 
fection,—yet ‘ Guillaume Tell’ has been for the last 
eleven years one of the most popular operas in the 
European repertory. It has penetrated wherever 
song can pierce, and is now generally owned to be 
the Maestro of Pesaro’s best claim upon posterity. 
I know not whether the choice of its subject may be 
admitted to illustrate French opinion at a most criti- 
cal period of French history ; but certain it is, that 
the three principal lyrical dramas which appeared 
before the dethronement of Charles X. had a family 
likeness in their idea—liberty and resistance to 
despotism being the theme of * Le Siége de Corinthe,” 
—‘ La Muette de Portici,—and ‘ Guillaume Tell ;’ 
and that the two last, under certain cautious Euro- 
pean censorships, have been from time to time pro- 
hibited as little less dangerous than the fatal ‘ Figaro’ 
of Beaumarchais. But the question, whether the 
order was casual or inevitable by which these histo- 
rical dramas preceded the mystical romance of * Ro- 
bert,’ and the art-operas of ‘Stradella’ and ‘ Ben- 
venuto ;\—whether, in short, Revolution must not 
open the way for licentious imagination, and the 
latter of necessity subside into a morbid contempla- 
tiveness—may be left to stronger thinkers and better 
experienced observers. Let us confine ourselves 
within narrower limits—to a special consideration of 
Rossini’s master-work. And, first, to speak of the 
book ;—it is vexatious to observe how heavily its 
inferiority and want of interest, and the peculiar 
construction of the company for which it was written, 
weighs upon the popular acceptation of ‘ Guillaume 
Tell.” To be sure, in the undramatic ponderosity 
of his poem, Rossini is not more unfortunate than 
Mozart was in his * Flauto Magico,’ or than Weber 
in his *‘ Euryanthe ;’ and the fact that his work, like 
these, still lives and circulates, is a fair test of its 
musical merit :—ten years giving a tolerable promise 
for twenty more.” 

“ Deficiencies like these,—far more fatally to be 
felt in a long-drawn work of four acts, than in operas 
of the usual brevity,—would have paralysed the ge- 
nius of any one save a first-rate composer. But it 
was not so with Rossini: he had been denounced by 
certain of his bigoted antagonists, as incapable of 
illustrating any subject intellectually ;—as one pro- 
digal of melody by instinct rather than from pur- 
pose; and who lavished musical solecisms through- 
out his scores with the wanton audacity of ignorance. 
Possibly he may have addressed himself in the 
Guillaume Tell’ to confound these narrow-minded 
purists ;—but it is more probable, that the peculiar 
resources of L’Académie suggested to him, uncon- 
sciously, the path he must take; for he has never 
been accused of thinking profoundly upon his art. 
Be this as it may, ‘ Guillaume Tell’ stands almost 
alone as an example of local and national colour 
given to a historical subject. The echoes of the hills 
—those peculiar intervals which give their character 
to all the Tyrolese melodies,—are to be heard in 
almost every subject, from the Manz des vaches, 80 
felicitously introduced into the overture, and the 
yet simpler phrase on which is based the charming 
concerted movement in the introductory scene—to 
Matilde’s entrata, ‘Sombres forets,—to the charm- 
ing airs de ballet which precede and follow the well- 
known Tyrolienne,—and to the slow symphony of 
the ‘ Asile héréditaire,’ which now closes the opera. 
It has been said that, according to his usual poco- 
curante fashion, the composer in the new work used 
up sundry pieces already written for another work, 
* Le Vieux de la Montagne ;’ but this is hardly cre- 
dible, so strongly, and yet without monotony of 
effect, does one spirit pervade the whole music. 
Others have told, that the splendid plagiarist was 
furnished with the melody of the Tyrolienne, and 
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other real Swiss airs, by some obscure music-master 
in the départemens, who has never come forward to 
substantiate the claim. If this be true, the skill can 
hardly be sufficiently admired with which crude and 
wild snatches of song have been combined and 
wrought into the fairest forms of Art; and the genius 


of selection and appropriation becomes well nigh as | 


admirable as the genius of creation. And should 
any be at all disposed to contest Rossini’s merits on 
this score, let them remember the wholesale literal 
borrowings of Handel, and declare whether the 
composer of * Messiah,’ is to be degraded from his 
throne, because the pompous commencement of his 
overtures is a form derived from Lulli— because 
the pattern of much of his remplissage had been 
set by Corelli; and because the ‘ Pastoral Sym- 
phony’—that music where ‘ one feels the star-light,’ 
as Zelter has poetically said,—is neither more 
nor less than an ancient measure probably Italian, 
the theme of which had been printed, note for 
note, under the title of * Parthenia,’ in ‘ The Danc- 
ing Master,’ some sixty years before ‘ The Mes- 
siah’ was thought of.” 

“ Scarcely less remarkable than this exquisite pro- 
priety of taste with which Rossini has created music 
of a character in itself unique, (doctors disagreeing 
as to its being French or German,) is the care and 
finish bestowed by him upon its elaboration, with an 
honest conformity to the canons of composition. This 
was hardly to be expected from one who had noto- 
riously studied so little. On examining the grand 
operas of Meyerbeer, a thousand artifices will be dis- 
covered to heighten effect, to which a composer of 
more spontaneous genius would have no need to 
resort :—changes of key, changes of rhythm, oddities 
of instrumentation, not to be analyzed or pressed 
upon tooseverely, but assuredly dangerous as models. 
He who, working on a plan, controls Science to do 
the bidding of his fancy, must always rank higher 
than he who accumulates every incongruity, and 
makes one fragment hide the patched edges of an- 
other,—satisfied if the whole passes at a distance. 
There is nothing of this trick of hand in Rossini: the 
separate pieces of his opera, however complicated, 
however long, are conducted skilfully, and by allow- 
able progressions. Let me instance the entire conduct 
of the second act, recommending it strongly to the 
student as an example of climax. He will find five 
distinct gradations in the five musical pieces of which 
it is composed. The first gives the tone of the scene 
and the hour—it is a merry hunting chorus, opening 
brilliantly with a flourish of horns, and the shout of the 
gathered mountain rangers. A simpler melody could 
not be found, nor yet one more happily clear of the 
vulgarity which a triple rhythm, and the restricted 
powers of the instruments employed, are so apt to 
stamp upon all lively music @ a chasse. But it is an 
evening song; and, accordingly, a pause allows the 
measured chime of a distant bell to be heard, with a 
sunset hymn of herdsmen accompanying in mellow 
and melancholy harmony the decline of day, and the 
approach of a time of repose. The burden of the 
hunter’s song is resumed, but with a diminished 
vivacity ; there is a farewell,—to speak fancifully,— 
in the reiterated notes and the dying fall of the wind 
instruments, and in the detached tones given to the 
voices as the singers withdraw, leaving the margin of 
the lake to the stars and the dew, silent and lonely— 
the very field for Expectation. And Expectation 
(unless Fantasy has misled me into the folly of 
Sterne’s simile maker,) is indeed expressed strongly, 
and beyond mistake, in the second change—in Ma- 
tilda’s recitative and the romance which follow. * * 
The calm of the hour—the gentle stir of the leaves— 
the murmur of night airs across the bosom of the lake, 
are not more strongly expressed in the accompani- 
ment than the tenderness and anxiety of human affec- 
tion in the vocal part. But Expectation is not to be 
fruitless. The third change opens to us fulfilment— 
the passionate dialogue—the rapturous mutual con- 
fession—the delicious repose of assured love—the 
resolution to do and to dare all honourable achieve- 
ments, that love between Nobility and Lowly Birth 
may be justified (for she is an Emperor's daughter, 
and he but a dweller in a chalet),—are not all these 
to be found in the duet between Matilde and Arnold ? 
and displayed without a single artifice of musical 
resource which is not natural or warrantable ? There 
are few things of the kind off the German stage more 





intense than this composition; and it would seem 
hard, at its close, to sustain the excitement to which 
the hearer has been wrought :—I say the hearer, for 
action and story can here have no part in his emotion, 
This excitement, however, Rossini has sustained, nay, 
surpassed, in the fourth musical piece of the act. 
Far-famed though this be, it has never been heard in 
England. On its being performed at our Italian 
Opera, Rubini’s voice was too feeble to support the 
stretto; and the orchestra—in spite of Signor Costa’s 
best care—remained, to the last, unsteady in its ac- 
companiment. It is almost superfluous to remark, 
that in this composition, which succeeds immediately 
to the scene just mentioned, the lover is aroused from 
his dream by his indignant friends; the struggle be- 
tween Passion and Patriotism is stirred by their 
detailing to him that his own father has become 
victim to Gessler’s tyrannous cruelty ; and the desire 
to avenge his country at length absorbs every softer 
feeling. I know not whether it has ever occurred to 
any one beside myself, that in the leading idea, both 
of the commencement and of the close of this trio, 
Rossini’s inspiration has been unconsciously tinctured 
by his Parisian residence :—that a distant but indis- 
tinct reminiscence of * La Marseillaise’ is traceable 
in the martial and peremptory abruptness of the 
opening musical phrase, merging in a grander and 
more flowing melody, analogous to that of‘ Marchons! 
Marchons!’ when the composition reaching the point, 
C’était aux palmes du martyre, 

rises to the highest elevation of enthusiasm. Be this 
as it may, Courage never uttered its unselfish defiance 
with a more enkindling animation than in the final 
Tyrtean hymn. Well might Nourrit be the idol of the 
parterre after the days of the Barricades, when to a 
soul of fire like his, and at such a time, was given such 
a glorious and ennobling medium for its utterances!” 

“ The finale to the second act—the last of the five 
gradations mentioned—has yet to be spoken of. It 
was well done of Rossini, after a strain of so thrilling 
an excitement as the trio, to allow an interval of 
comparative repose—the occasion being furnished by 
the covert approach and gradual entrance of the men 
of the three Cantons. What invention is here!— 
what variety! How characteristic and distinct is 
the music of each tribe; yet how naturally and 
solidly are the three different airs bound together by 
a few emphatic and significant phrases, till, in con- 
fluence, they burst out in the inspiriting triple chorus, 
* Guillaume, tu le vois!’ and afterwards reply to the 
hero’s address, in eager antiphony, which, wrought 
up to a sublime climax, leads to the solemn dedica- 
cation of their swords and lives to the cause of Free- 
dom! Here, the situation is far more the work of 
the musician than of the poet; so intensely pic- 
turesque and appropriate is the chain of movements 
by which the close is brought on. At first we have 
snatches of melody, like the sighing of the night wind 
over the shadowy lake, and among the columnar 
pines; then airs, which themselves suggest motion, 
and number, and diversity of costume ; then an out- 
burst of fiery impatience ; then the stern catechism, 
and the eager reply; and, lastly, a whole people 
devoting itself to a noble purpose, in the presence of 
ancestral mountains, and with the eye of newly-risen 
Day upon it, to register the sacred oath. It is ina 
deep spirit of appreciation of this noble scene that, 
in her letter to Meyerbeer, George Sand (Madame 
Dudeyant), after having measured the boundaries of 
descriptive music with ‘the golden reed’ of true 
poetry, breaks out,—* How many a time have I ana- 
thematised the mimic sunrise which accompanies the 
last chorus of the second act of * Guillaume Tell !’ 
O machinery of canvas, pasteboard, and tinsel, what 
need is there of you to that magnificent prayer,— 
where the whole rays of the sun expand majestically, 
increase, blaze abroad, and seem from the horizon 
to strike out into glory the peaks of the snow moun- 
tains at the last note of the sacred strain! The 
music has a power beyond yours.” One more feature 
of peculiar excellence in the * Guillaume Tell’ de- 
serves notice,—the vigour and variety of its choruses 
and airs de ballet. Important as the latter have 
always been to a grand French opera,—the unbend- 
ing Gluck himself having been compelled to arrange 
gavottes and minuets to suit the taste of the dancers 
of his time,—there is in this part of Rossini’s work 
an originality and a completeness which raise him 
high above his competitors, Witness the first Swiss 








chorus and dance, the robust and spirited music of 
the archery scene ; and Gessler’s pageant, with its 
superb marches, and its brilliant soldiers’ waltz—ong 
of the two movements, the first finale being the other 
in which Rossini’s old crescendo is employed. Wit. 
ness the Tyrolienne, in itself a gem of grace, ang 
melody, and pastoral freshness, even when disengageq 
from all remembrance associated with her who dou. 
bled its attractions by her own! To write music 
which a Taglioni shall adopt, and which shall stil} 
stand alone, by its own strength and invention, when 
a Taglioni has laid it aside, is no common feat, * * 
But, lest Speculation run too far into ‘a thousand 
needless similes,’ I had better have done, however 
unwilling to leave a work so full to overflowing with 
the beauty and health and life which endure, as the 
‘Guillaume Tell’ of Rossini. To relish it properly, 
it should be heard in Paris; and were I the King of 
the French, I would emulate Napoleon's absolutism 
in theatricals, that it might be heard, once at least, 
with Lablache for hero,—and for its Arnold, 
Duprez.” 

We now leave the work to the judgment of 
the musical public and general readers. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Traditions of Western Germany, by Captain Charles 
Knox, 3 vols.—Captain Knox has set forth ona 
wrong plan: the humorous is an integral element 
in the grotesque: even to the horrible a touch or so 
of wild laughter gives its crowning horror; but the 
Rhine, the Neckar, or the Moselle, if looked at 
through a club-house window (no Claude Lorraine 
glass) lose the charms which distinguish them from 
Fleet Ditch, or, more genteelly to speak, from “ the 
ornamental water in St. James’s Park.” In short, 
here we have all the smartness and slang of modern 
London, and modern life and politics brought to the 
narration of some of the most exquisite legends with 
which Fancy and Credulity ever peopled picturesque 
scenery. Captain Knox would be repelled by the 
pictures of any artist who should represent Undine 
in a riding-habit and hat and feathers. Neither 
could he endure Uncle Kuhleborn in the uniform of 
the Yacht Club. Yet precisely the absurd effect 
which such combinations would produce on his eye, 
do the Captain’s traditions, by their manner of tell- 
ing, produce on our mind. We have no fancy for 
Elf-land lit with gas-lamps and guarded by the New 
Police; and thus, cannot digest the constant olla 
made by the admixture of what is prosaic and fami- 
liar with what is poetical and traditional. 

Letters from Italy to a younger Sister, by Catharine 
Taylor. Vol. II.—The temperate good sense, hap- 
pily combined with exact knowledge and fine taste, 
which we had occasion to praise in the first volume 
of this work, no less strikingly marks its second and 
concluding portion, which includes Naples, Salerno, 
Amalfi, Rome, with the ceremonies of the Holy 
Week, Spoleto, Florence, Bologna, Ferrara, Venice, 
and the cities of Lombardy. Many, besides the 
young, for whose perusal Miss Taylor has expressly 
arranged her journals, will find this book an agree- 
able travelling companion, as refreshing their scanty 
knowledge of history, as giving them new facts con- 
cerning art, and as drawing their attention to the 
things best worth seeing, in a style as agreeable as it 
is unpretending and polished. There is room on our 
shelves for a series of volumes concerning the other 
continental countries conceived with a like purpose 
and executed in a like spirit. 

Glenullyn, or the Son of the Attainted. 3 vols.—A 
story perversely affected in the manner of its telling. 
The author hovers between the shrewd, the sarcastic, 
and the sentimental, in his manner of relating how 
the Son of the Attainted was pursued with vicissi- 
tudes, and helped thence by prodigies. We are by 
no means sure that we clearly understand his story, 
so ill is it told ; enough that a lost mother who re- 
appears as a minister’s wife, to assist in restoring 
the family name and lands, to her son who has 
wandered the world a decayed gentleman, and a 
lost sister stolen away in her childhood, are among 
the main agents of the drama. The hero appears to 
be in love with both! Nor is the repulsiveness of 
such an artifice at all atoned for by vividness in 
character-drawing, or depth in episodical reflection. 
Subordinate characters and incidents are plentiful; 
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—_ a ‘ . tion. In particular the table of the lower secondary | is German, Part II. 8vo. 16s. cl.—Harding’s Holy Angels, 
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| Had Aone =. Se 4 es ha og from the data of the Professors H. D. and W. Rogers, op chee aa 
sie Been “Dover, Ancient and Mover,’ ite episode, | ig of considerable importance to those who feel an | “AS raat str eroy rue muna at 
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‘ment Childhood, illustrated in a Selection from the Poets, oo ~ nr oe sp tne il d Tourrier. N EW heavens—for the stars grow pale 
OF 80 by H. M. R.—A collection, as the editress expresses Thi rae x ae ytd pose sehr hg isi walt With the midnight scenes of time, 
it the it, of * some of the beautiful poetry which has been a 1} ae ted y ies ’ 1 ‘hich And the sun is weary of the wail 
ed at so profusely offered at the shrine of childhood,” | V™VETs®", many consirastes on aero kt ew Which meets him in every clime ; 
rraine II chosen and neatly issued. For the most part, | oWever is rather awkwardly developed. Like many | ang the sky grows dim with the mist of tears— 
we: y part, . , ’ M , 
from the purpose..which is a good one—is kept well in other inventions, these charts evince more ingenuity Bring back the blue of its first bright years! 
“the rds * tien ave ar ee ht Ang ot am than utility, for the information they afford might be 
h —* . Fe titers obtained with less labour from other sources. New earth—for the land and waves 
Short, pected on such a subject, the contributions from : : With hs of aul = 
odern male pens, greatly predominate over the females’| _ De Michel's Manual of the Middle Ages, by T. G. ove a ae oe ee greene, 
F : ; : . And its dwellings stand on a soil of graves, 
o the offerings. We may as well observe, before taking Jones.—This work is constructed on the plan of Which fearful things hath known ;— 
; with leave, that the sweet and fanciful little poem, | Heeren’s ‘Manual of Ancient History,’ and deserves ny ws sank ot tile, Sums Gon atin tin 
esque page 280, entitled * Peasant Children,’ attributed to | to rank with that standard volume in accuracy of out- Segre: ag allgas: a “i ’ 
y the Mr. Edmonstone, was written by Mr. T. K. Her- | line; but it is rather meagre in its details, and is : 8 
ndine vey—in illustration of a picture by Edmonstone, the | Particularly deficient in references to the writers who | New law—for ‘tis the arm of wrong, 
either painter. have treated of separate epochs and events. And great hath been the cry, a 
=< The Selwood Wreath, edited by Charles Bayly.— Legons Faciles sur Evidence du Christic isme.— | When th’ oppressors’ hands in their might grew 
were A collection of another kind—its limit being not in This little work Js a translation of the Popular Ana — — — ye oe 
: — subject, but in locality of authorship. The neigh- Evidences of Christianity, published about two ge . - eir eeds wd pi = - ve 
a bourhood of Frome Selwood has furnished the entire | ago by the Christian Knowledge Society, — oO whe, - ~~ ers mA s - a | or 
New materials of this volume ; and the editor's plea is at | Which into Italian and Spanish are, we be — in | With the free unchanging lé ght! 
olla once allowed,—that “a selection which is confined | Progress. We principally notice the French e — New faith—for a voice of blood 
fami. to the writings of persons connected with any par- | because it has received the sanction of the Catholic Hath been heard from every shrine ; 
ticular locality, should not be expected to contain | Clergy, though the original, of which it is a most | 414 the world hath worshipped many a god 
‘ compositions of that high order which a more gene- | faithful version, was written by a prelate of the Eng- | “with rites it deemed divine: 
arine ral choice would admit of.’ The editor further says, lish Church. It is gratifying to find that sectarian | put the creeds grow old, and the fanes decay— 
hap- he has “ frequently thought that if some active per- | differences do not always prevent men from joining Oh, show us at last some better way! 
taste, son, of good taste, in each county, were to collect a | n the defence of those principles which are common z n 
lume miscellany of this kind, on a more extended scale, | to every form of Christianity. We may feel assured | New hope—for it rose among 
| and many deserving compositions would be saved from | that, in every angry controversy between rival creeds, | The thorns of a barren spot, a 
ero, oblivion.” Collections of this kind, we think, would | infidelity will be the only gainer ; and that, on the Where the bloom is brief and the labour long, 
Holy be useful for other reasons—as indications of the | other hand, every example of mutual forbearance is| And the harvest cometh not ; — 
nice, taste and feelings, absolute and progressive, of par- | an additional evidence of the truth of a religion, whose And hearts grow weary that . atch ant naa 
s the ticular districts, and their relation to the whole | great author was heralded as “ Prince of Peace, — | Give them a rainbow that fears not fate! 
essly body of the national literature,—collectively, or of | Whose last bequest to his followers was “ Peace. New love_—for it hath been cast 
gree- any given period,—repertories of local superstitions Natural Philosophy for Beginners.—We have often On the troubled waters long, 
vanty and traditions,—useful records for the examination | expressed a desire that the first principles of physical | ang hoped in visions vain that past 
cone of the antiquary and the historian—that is, the writer | science should form a part of elementary education ; Away like a night bird's song : 
> the of history rightly understood. Mr. Bayly’s hint is, | the laws of motion and the mechanical powers are | 7+ may not be severed from the lost ; 
as it therefore, a good one, and his example worthy of | not very difficult to be understood, and the student But give us the young world’s love uncross‘d ! 
now imitation, Beyond these substantial and remote | has them illustrated before his eyes every day of his} , ; 
other uses, the interest of publications like this will be for | life. The study of physics is therefore admirably | New life—give the summers back, 
a the most part confined to the neighbourhoods which | calculated to form habits of observation and reflec- | __ Whose glory passed in vain ; » Meck 
furnish their materials—that limitation, however, | tion, to show the immediate connexion between | Redeem our days from the shadow blac 
—A being, of course, more or less modified by the quality | science and the practical business of life, and to foster | _ Of clouds without the rain, — 
ling. of the particular soil for the production of the fruits | the powers of invention and contrivance. A boy is | And the wastes which bitter waters wore ; 
istic, and flowers of poetry. The neighbourhood of the | pleased when he learns that a principle of science | And our canker-eaten years restore. 
how ancient forest of Selwood is rich in beautiful scenery, | and utility is involved in his sports, and that he is New light—for the lamps decay 
c1SSl~ but does not, we think, yield the laurel of the poet | illustrating the laws of motion by trap-ball and ring- Which shone on the old world’s youth, 
e by in great luxuriance—though Bishop Ken and Mrs. | taw. The treatise before us isa very good class-book | 444 the wise man watches for a ray 
tory, Rowe, under her cognizance of “ Philomela,” are | for teaching the elements of Dynamics, so far as they Of the undiscovered truth ; 
D Tes amongst the cultivators, The editor himself, and | are independent of mathematics, but it is not equally Long hath he looked through the midnight dim— 
wring apparently others of his family, are amongst the | well suited to the purposes of self-instruction. We | 7 ot the glorious day-spring visit him! 
has modern contributors: and we will only add, that the | do not make this reservation as depreciating its value ; Z id aa Mii 
id a fact of the selection having been confined to pieces | in ninety-nine cases out ofthe hundred the pretended Must the earth's last hope like a shadow ee: 
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e of been found) to the monotony of the collection ; and | but they enable people to talk about the subject. And the glory come again ;' 
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“* Vantera-t-on toujours, Provins, sur toutes choses, 
Tes parterres de pourpre et tes moissons de roses ?” 
Vie de St. Ayoul par Bernard Lelleron. 


Provins, June 21. 

Tue extraordinary and antique town of Provins 
[in Champagne] is one of the most singular and mys- 
terious-looking places that the “ inquisitive traveller” 
can well stumble upon, in his unfrequented rambles 
in this almost forgotten nook of France—the small 
but fertile province of Brie, which hangs “like a 
rich jewel” on the ear of the wide district of the vine, 
more productive than beautiful, where the Counts of 
Champagne once held sway. Provins lies concealed 
between two heights ; or rather its heights are masked 
by a wide extent of plain country on either side, which 
does not permit it to be seen till the very last moment, 
when the seeker, tired of wandering along a mono- 
tonous road, through fields of rye, or by long dreary 
marshes for many leagues, is suddenly startled by 
the apparition before him, beheld a moment, then 
vanishing and re-appearing again at intervals, of a 
gigantic tower, “such and so strange,” as no other 
part of the world can exhibit. Still he hurries on, 
and begins to imagine that the bizarre form he 
saw was merely some creature of the elements, and 
had no real existence ; but it rises once more as he 
comes nearer and near to the town he is in quest of, 
and La Grosse Tour de César of Provins is before 
him in unquestionable truth. Of stupendous propro- 
tions, it stands on the summit of a hill which over- 
looks a wide valley, and commands a broad extent 
of country in all directions for leagues. Its shape is 
an irregular square, flanked at each angle by a circular 
tower, which, after forming an upper chamber, is 
suddenly detached from the masonry, and changes 
itself into an arch, clinging to the mother tower by 
means of a flying buttress. The great frame then 
appears a perfect octagon till it reaches the ground, 
where it is hemmed in by a circling wall of extra- 
ordinary thickness and height, called Le Paté aux 
Anglais. This wondrous structure is surmounted, as 
well as its four satellites, by a pyramidal roof, within 
which are enclosed its halls and chambers and chapels 
and dungeons. Near it, and only surpassed in height 
and solidity by its giant-like neighbour, appears the 
strange dome of the great temple of St. Quiriace. 
These two look over the surrounding country, and 
seem to tell each other of the proceedings of all the 
wide world beyond, with their loud, deep, solemn 
voices echoing along the sky, and heard, as they are 
seen, for an incredible distance. Beneath these stu- 
pendous piles lie stretched, from hill to valley, and 
up the opposite height, the spires, towers, and roofs 
of the town they protect ; and though but few bells 
now reply to the summons of the solemn call above, 
yet there was a time when it would have been no easy 
matter to count the churches and convents where 
they swung. At that period the war cry of Cham- 
pagne, Passe avant le meillor, was not heard in vain ; 
and hundreds of banners waved in unison with the 
music of those bells, whose sound had led the warriors 
of Provins to the mass, heard for the last time pre- 
vious to their departure for the Holy Wars, whence 
the few who returned brought recollections that iden- 
tified their native walls with the sacred city; and 
“Jerusalem! Jerusalem!” was the salutation with 
which they greeted their beloved and long left city, 
on the first sight of her towers and battlements. 
Provins has ever since retained the honour which the 
pilgrims of the cross bestowed upon her, and is still 
said to bear some resemblance to the Holy City. 
Its appearance is so unlike anything else, that it may 
well be so, for even in its decay, and in spite of mo- 
dern improvements, its original character has not yet 
departed from it. Though the eastern rose, which 
once rendered it famous amongst nations, is now 
but little cultivated, though its celebrated conserve 
is now but little valued, the flower is, fortunately for 
the lover of romance, not yet extinct ; and it is no 
fable to assert, that nowhere has this exquisite rose 
so fine a perfume—nowhere has it so rich a crimson 
as in the gardens of its adoption at Provins. It can 
hardly be an enthusiastic fancy which believes also 
that seldom are the notes of the nightingale heard 
in such perfection as in the thick groves which over- 
hung the rose gardens surrounding the town, beneath 
the hanging gardens of the former convent of Les 
Dames Cordeliéres, whose establishment was so ten- 





dered by Le Comte Chansonnier, benefactor, poet, and 
warrior, Thibault the Trovére, one of the first whose 
poetry deserved to live and be recorded; he who 
encouraged, delighted in, and surrounded himself 
with the minstrels, whose fame was known through- 
out Europe; he who sang and fought, rebelled and 
bowed, before La belle dame sans mercie, of whom he 
was for years the slave and plaything, and whose 
passion has so puzzled the cool brains of philosophers, 
who cannot comprehend how one so wise and bold, 
and stubborn and resolved, could love on without hope, 
yet endure caprice and injustice, and contempt and 
anger, from a fair tyrant, in whose absence alone he 
dared assert his rights, but in whose presence he be- 
came a cipher. He it was who brought from Pales- 
tine the red rose which he planted at Provins, and 
whose mystical beauties he sung so well. 

This rose has not only furnished a subject to poets 
for ages, but was long an article of trade to the town 
of Provins. Large fields were cultivated beneath its 
walls, and the peasants came in crowds before sun- 
rise to gather its blossoms, wet with dew, and carry 
them to the markets, whence the precious leaves, 
considered to possess valuable medicinal qualities, 
were distributed throughout France. One only gar- 
den, where it is found in its pure state, and where it 
is kept closely cut, like the best vines, is now found 
at Provins: there this beautiful treasure flourishes 
in security, and two pretty little girls and their mo- 
ther are sufficient to collect the petals at early morn- 
ing. The garden, a corner of which is appropriated 
to this culture, belongs to M. Opoix, a great name 
in Provins; for the father of the present proprietor 
of this estate was a benefactor to his native town, an 
author, a scholar, and a man of genius. He it was 
who collected the mineral waters, of which Provins 
is justly proud, into their present fountain—built over 
them the temple where they spring, and made their 
virtues known to the neighbouring world. He it was 
who encouraged the failing trade of roses, and taught 
not only the art of forming the famous conserve, but 
recommended the tinting of bonbons with the rich 
colour which the flower yields; thus, in a country 
like France, where sweetmeats have so much popu- 
larity, securing apparently a durable commerce to 
his con-citoyens. M. Opoix has been dead some 
months, having, after a useful life spent in benevolent 
endeavours to benefit his fellow-creatures, and ad- 
vance the cause of science as well as encourage taste, 
quitted the world at the age of a hundred years. His 
garden, now alas! neglected by his rich heir, who 
is said to possess few of the father’s qualities, deserves 
a particular description, as indeed does every part of 
the intricate labyrinth of Count Thibault’s town, for 
it is, even yet, a most delicious retreat. On one of 
the eminences which rise from the valley, in passing 
a thick bocage, the ear is suddenly struck with the 
sounds of falling water—a gate invites to enter the 
enticing grove, and presently the stranger finds him- 
self surrounded by fountains murmuring and rushing 
in all directions, some from rocks and some from 
jets—one whispering to another from a shaded walk 
near and at a distance ; along alleys of acacia and 
honeysuckle the sound directs the way to Roman 
columns and tablets—antique busts and broken rem- 
nants of gothic pillars—new fountains meet the eye 
and ear at the end of every walk—still it is necessary 
to mount up ; the terraces rise higher, the trees be- 
come thicker, and the plash of waters is deafened by 
the song of countless birds, who, undisturbed in their 
solitude, make the leafy covert vocal with an unin- 
terrupted lay. Beneath a graceful temple is sheltered 
the mother fountain, from which the rest receive 
their being, and never was a more secluded or more 
beautiful spot. The perfume of the crimson rose 
is mixed with that of numerous other, less rare, but 
remarkably fine flowers, all of which grow in profusion 
and add to the charm of the scene. Before the spot 
is quitted, it is de rigueur to be provided with a choice 
bouquet and a handful of dried leaves, whose odour 
is long retained, and fitly keeps the memory alive of 
the bower where they grew. The house situated in 
the centre of all this beauty is falling fast to decay ; 
some servants, peasants, alone are its inmates, and the 
permission to admit the inhabitants is now revoked, 
in consequence of the devastations committed amongst 
the objects of virtd: so that, as its present master 
cares but little for it, the whole place will in a few 
years probably disappear with the remaining antique 





houses in antique Provins, Revolutionary 

did all it could to destroy the wonders of the olden 
time in this part of the country, but it could not be. 
and it will require time yet before Provins can be 
made like a plac’ of this world, and no longer give 
the impression to the traveller of having fallen upon 
a suddenly disenchanted city. What art or ind 
will be able to fill up the leagues of cavern sculptured 
and pillared which exist under the mountain op 
which the upper town is situated ?—what force can 
level the piles of wall and tower and bastion, which 
for more than a league surround the vine gardens and 
orchards which now flourish where houses, churches, 
and convents once stood ?—who shall demolish the 
Tour de César, or root up the Druidical looking 
columns of St. Quiriace and St. Croix, of St. Ayoul 
and of the Maison Forte des Brébans ?—who shall 
sound the depth of Le Puits Certain? or, more than 
all, who shall quiet the contentions of the learned ag 
to whether this extraordinary mass of buildings above 
and below ground, is indeed the Agendicum of Cesar? 

As much can be written for as against the proba. 
bility of Provins, and not Sens, being the Roman 
town in question; and perhaps as likely is the con. 
jecture that it was constructed by the Gauls. The 
inscription on a famous bell has caused great vexa. 
tion and uneasiness, great quarrelling and cavilling 
amongst the learned ; and the question is still unde. 
cided as to the meaning of the following lines: the 
bell was founded in 1280, and destroyed in 1437; 
but the tradition remains, and is thus rendered 

Mon nom, c’est Guillemette : 
J'ai été faite 
Pour sonner la retraite 
De la ville de Gentico. 
Alas! that word Gentico /!—still current amongst the 
common people, what did it, what does it mean? 
None can reply. As for the great bell of the great 
tower, whoever wishes to hear its undoubted history 
must ask the willing hospitality of the old lady, who 
fills the office of ringer ; for, the neighbour church of 
St. Quiriace having no bell, the ringing department 
is performed from the tower:—she will tell you that 
it is ridiculous to doubt that Cesar himself built the 
tower, assisted by Louis the 14th in person, who put 
up tha great clock; and as she boasts of being a 
personal friend of M. de Sommerard himself, who 
has presented her with a proof copy of his valuable 
work on the subject, it is impossible to quit the pre- 
cincts unsatisfied. She will point out to the curious 
a passage, in her precious volume, which records the 
date of her companion the bell, where may be read: 
En l’an quinze cent onze ayant été fondue, 
De Quiriace on me donne le nom: 
Je regne dans les airs, et chasse de la nue 
Diable, tonnerre et gréle par mon son. 

The lively old lady who shows the tower is warm 
in praise of her domicile—no dwelling was ever so 
warm, so dry, so healthy or so gay as La Grosse Tour, 
She scarcely pities Louis d’Outremer whose dungeon 
she points out; and, indeed, considering the usual 
places of confinement destined to captive princes, 
one can hardly commiserate the unfortunate monarch 
so much as many of his fellow sufferers. Louis le 
Débonnaire, for instance, had a much more dismal 
cell at Soissons, and Charles le Simple’s soupirail at 
Peronne was damper and narrower—still, if indeed, 
as has been doubted, Louis d’Outremer was held in 
durance here as well as at Laon, the place is sad 
enough: perched high in the clouds, with a wide 
range of free country seen through the small window, 
on which his hands are supposed to have rested 80 
frequently that the stones are worn smooth, the 
captive could behold all the rich territory of which 
he was deprived by the “fel et enguignoux” Count de 
Chartres Thibault-le-Tricheur, whose shade still 
haunts the forest of Marchenois, tormented for the 
deceits and treachery with which he filled up the 
term of his life in this world. Let the traveller be- 
ware, in traversing le Blésois, lest, even now, he 
meet the fearful Count with all his meinie out hunting 
in the air, and sweeping away to reach his chateau 
of Bury on the other side of the Loire! The chateau 
of Montfrau, near where now stands the deserted 
Chamboid, could once tell terrible histories of his ap- 
parition ; but it is not necessary to leave the moun- 
tain of St. Quiriace to find horrible traditions. The 
Trou du Chat still yawns, and its devils are not yet 
laid—frightful noises are still heard in the nights of 
winter, and it was no longer ago than in 1818 that 
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witches were at work within the fathomless caverns 
beneath the gloomy tower, where the diabolic 
monster which gives name to the low arch of entrance 
has long loved to conceal itself. Whether the por- 
trait of this hideous creature may be recognized 
amongst the extraordinary forms which crawl along 
the foliage of the pillars of St. Croix, is not ascer- 
tained, but there is every probability that it is so, as 
no doubt it had more than once become visible to 
the monks of the abbey, whose prayers alone kept it 
jn subjection. If this * béte” terrified the inhabitants 
of Provins, they had a fairer object to repose their 
thoughts upon in the person of St. Lucence the wool- 
spinner, whose bones are supposed to repose beneath 
a tomb in the church of St. Quiriace. No one knows 
at what period this holy virgin lived, any more than 
that of the saint whose dome sheltered her ashes— 
but her miracles are incontestible, as well as the tra- 
dition which recounts that, being falsely accused of 
leading an irregular life, her apron was filled with 
red hot coals, which had no power to burn her or her 
garments. Formerly never was prayer addressed to 
her by a damsel of Provins ineffectual, but she has 
ceased to exercise her power at present. Of the 
palace in which the Counts of Champagne lived, and 
where the great poet Knight sang his lays and had 
them engraved on the walls, nothing remains but the 
outer part—the building is now a college, where 
Thibault and his friend Gace Brule tuned their lutes ; 
all is now a blank, and few know anything of the 
fame which once resounded throughout Europe. 
The Féte des Fous and the grotesque Féte de 
l'Asnon have also disappeared—no longer does the 
Priest dance along the nave of St. Quiriace with the 
prettiest girl in the parish—no more is the wine-cup 
filled and drained with religious fervour by the canons 
and their parishioners in the church amidst solemn 
dances and sacred songs. No longer to the young 
men and maidens of the town on the Ist of July, the 
festival of St. Thibault, are distributed bread, cherries, 
and tarts ; no more cream cakes, called flonnets, are 
given by the bishop to the children of Provins ; and 
more than all to be regretted, no feast of roses can 
now be beheld! This féte, which was called by the 
singular name of Chanchis (a word which signifies in 
the dialect of the south of France the return of the 
souls of the young), partook of pagan rites and a re- 
collection of the customs of the Cours d*Amour. It 
lasted, as the Féte Dieu does in some parts of the 
country, particularly at Troyes, for several Sundays, 
and its performances continued like the ancient 
mysteries still kept up in Bretagne. It began by a 
choir of young girls walking in procession before an 
assembled crowd, and at intervals performing a dance 
in order to obtain a chaplet of red roses with golden 


has lived to this day, in all its richness and glory, | 


but a gift, more precious still at the period, though 
long since become worthless and forgotten—nothing 
less than a piece of the true cross, which was held as 
# priceless relic in the church of St. Croix, where it 
was deposited. Tired with the praises of his religious 
zeal, the lover of Queen Blanche gave way to the 
fury which animated all the true servants of the 
church, and, forgetting for the time the interests of | 
his favourite city, he proclaimed a war of extermina- | 
tion against the heretics, in whose hands was the | 
principal commerce of the country: in 1239 the too 
famous execution took place of 183 Albigeois, “ who 
all received death on the same day for the glory of | 
the holy church,” while Count Thibault the Trouvére 
looked on and applauded, together with more than 
seven hundred thousand persons of both sexes! In | 
one of the walls of the palace where Count Thibault 
resided, is still to be seen an embrasure with a stone | 
seat on which cushions were accustomed to be placed, | 
and which commands a view of the opposite hill ; 
from this window the Count is said to have been | 
favoured with a miraculous vision: during several 
nights he was aware of a “divine and luminous 
brightness” which rose over the southern part of the | 
town ; in the midst thereof appeared a lady of incom- | 
parable beauty, who with the point of a sword traced | 
on the ground a mystic circle. Thibault recognized 
in the heavenly visitant the blessed St. Catherine, | 
towards whom he had a peculiar devotion. He thence | 
resolved to build a convent for holy virgins, and to | 
place in it those of St. Claire who were still living. | 
St. Claire, in accordance with his desire, sent him six 
of the most devout of her sisterhood, who remained | 
in the palace of the Count for the space of four years | 
till their convent was completed, when they took | 
possession of it. Fountains and hanging gardens | 
adorned the grounds surrounding the building, and | 
those are still to be seen, though but little besides 
remains except the chapel in which a stone to the | 
memory of the liberal founder might lately be seen. | 
The house is now an asylum for aged men and a 
foundling hospital ; but at this moment workmen fill | 
the courts and the chambers, for the antique walls | 
were giving way, the beautiful gallery had fallen, and | 
it was necessary that modern art should replace the | 
ancient fabric of the fair Cordeliéres, It still looks | 
across the valley to the palace opposite, and the 
chapel bell still answers to the solemn voice of St, 
Quiriace in La Grosse Tour de Provins, 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
WE announced, some time since, that our distin- 
guished countryman, Mr. Murchison, was engaged in 
following up the geological investigations of Russia, 








leaves, which was awarded to her whose mov ts 
were considered the most graceful. The highes 
officer of each of the parishes, the clergy of the choir- 
children, the magistrates and dignitaries of the town, 
wore coronets of fir intermixed with flowers; but 
that of the curé was made of rosebuds with golden 
leaves, These garlands were made at the expense 
of the churchwarden on the eve of the féte, and by 
him an entertainment was offered to the fair aspirants 
for honour. The Sunday after this display a less 
graceful exhibition took place—climbing on a soaped 
pole, and grinning, as formerly at our fairs, formed 
the entertainments—the appropriate prize was a 
tart, worth two sous six deniers, and he who was 
ugliest and most disagreeable was the happy winner. 

The Sunday which followed offered another con- 
trast—a reward of a rose garland, a belt and a purse, 
was awarded to her who sang the best—next came a 
procession in honour of the goat with gilded horns 
accompanied with grotesque ceremonies and much 
wine drinking. The dragon and the lizard of les 
Rogations followed, and for many years kept their 
ground, till the revolution at once destroyed them all, 
and they live now only in the memory of the curious— 
having passed away like a tale that is told. Provins, 
of all other towns in France, can best furnish these 
Memories, and every stone in its ancient streets has 
a legend and a history attached to it, which cannot 
but excite the interest of all lovers of antiquity. 

A sad contrast to the grace and elegance of the 
poet and lover are the facts which cannot but recur 
of the cruelty and bigotry of the soldier and the 
fanatic. Thibault le Chansonnier, not only brought 
with him from Palestine the beautiful rose which 





d last year [see Athen. No. 676]. We 
now learn from Jameson’s Journal, that it was his in- 
tention to trace out the relations of the formations of 
that country, as far as Oxenburg and the Ural Moun- 
tains, and to penetrate, if time and circumstances 

rmitted, into the bordering tracts of Asiatic Russia. 

e presume that he may be shortly expected home, 
when, no doubt, the results of his labours will be 
made known at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion. Mr. Lyell too is, it appears, about to proceed 
to the United States of America, where he proposes 
to remain some time, for the purpose of examining 
the geological features of that country. It is said 
that he will begin with Nova Scotia, explore the 
valley of the St. Lawrence, and then proceed through 
the Northern States. 

The following address, from the President and 
Council of the Royal Academy, has been transmitted 
to the brother and sister of the late Sir David Wilkie : 
To Thomas Wilkie, Esq., the brother, and Miss Helen Wilkie, 

the sister, of the late Sir David Witkie, R.A. 

The President and Council of the Royal Academy, although 
reluctant to obtrude on sorrows too recent and severe to 
admit of present alleviation, yet cannot resist the anxious 
desire they feel, respectfully to manifest to the family of 
the late Sir David Wilkie, how deeply they sympathize in 
the loss they have sustained by the lamentable and untimely 
death of that great painter. Connected with him for many 
years, socially, and professionally, as an important member 
of their body, the Academy are fully sensible how much they 
have been indebted to his valuable services as a man and an 
artist; they largely participate, therefore, in the grief and 
regret which have been so generally excited by an event 
that has deprived the arts and his country of one of their 
most distinguished ornaments. The President and Council 
are well aware that time alone can assuage the sufferings of 
affection under such a bereavement ; but they sincerely hope 





that when calmer feelings shall succced to more acute emo- 


tions, the relatives and friends of this eminent man will 
derive much consolation from the reflection, that although 
he has been unhappily cut off in the full vigour of his powers, 
he lived long enough for his fame, that his works are known 
and admired wherever the Arts are appreciated, and that he 
has achieved a celebrity unsurpassed in modern times. 

An address was at the same time conveyed through 
the Royal Academy to Mr. and Miss Wilkie from 
the profession at large, expressive of the high sense 
they entertained of his eminent talents and moral 
worth, 

In the midst of the political fevers of the hour, it 
is singularly agreeable to find men of all parties 
meeting on the common ground of Literature and 
Genius,—as was the case last week in the public 
dinner given at Edinburgh to Mr. Dickens. By all 
accounts, this festivity must have gone off to the per- 
fect satisfaction of its projectors, and the high gratifi- 
cation of the principal guest. 

We may now begin to gather up the scraps, as it 
were, of the spring musical banquet.—The German 
season at Drury Lane closed on Wednesday, by a 
performance of seven acts of different operas. We 
scarcely need once again record our dissatisfaction 
in the broken promises and slovenly performances 
which marked this undertaking. The Theatre will 
now be delivered over to Messrs. Eliason and Jullien, 
for a short period of Shilling Concerts, before it can be 
swept and garnished for the return of the Legitimate 
Drama.—A madrigal féte held on Monday at Penge 
Wood, near the Anerley station on the Croydon 
Railroad, gives promise of a far more wholesome 
employment of Music in open air amusements than 
it has hitherto found ; as far as popular use is con. 
cerned, it being mainly restricted to tea-garden ballads 
and Vauxhall glees. Apropos of the latter, “ The 
Gardens”—that paradise of gaiety in our old novels 
and memoirs—have been thrown open, under the 
direction of Mr. Bunn, for six nights, ere the final 
disposal of the property for more utilitarian purposes. 
The first of these half-dozen farewells, on Monday 
evening, was very gaily attended ; the familiar haunts 
looked to their best advantage, being very prettily 
decorated. What there was of amusement, was g 
of its kind; but the promenade, and the lobsters, 
were required for the occupation of the larger part 
of the company.—While we are talking of the old 
days of Vauxhall, we must mention the recent de- 
cease of Mrs. Mountain, whose name will be found at 
the head of so many of the so-called opera songs of 
Arnold and Kelly. 

Another addition to the musical obituary, of far 
greater interest and consequence, made by our con- 
temporaries, we are happy to see, has been made 
without cause. Just while we were gathering toge- 
ther our reminiscences of Madame Catalani,a notice 
in Galignani brought the comfortable intelligence, 
that the cantatrice is as much alive as the host of 
“ sympathising friends” who were preparing to write 
her epitaph. 

The whole musical world of Paris and Germany 
seems just now on the move.—M. Dérivis, from the 
Paris opera, is here on his congé.—_Meyerbeer, as the 
journals tell us, approaching the French metropolis, 
with thoughts of the production of his ‘ Le Prophéte.’ 
They have cried “ Wolf,” however, so often, that we 
will not believe this much desired event till we are 
positively assured of the work being in rehearsal, and 
know the name of the prima donna. The Opéra 
Comique has been recently giving a two-act work, 
* La Maschera,’ by M. Kastner, the music of which 
has not succeeded because too learned and too little 
melodious; and a one-act trifle, ‘Les deux Voleurs,” 
by M. Girard (the head of its orchestra,) which is said 
to be lively, graceful; the exact thing which the fre- 
quenters of that theatre demand.—Pasta has been 
singing at Berlin with but moderate success.—Taglioni 
is about to dance six times at Stockholm, as a Swedish- 
born danseuse should do, prior to retiring altogether 
from the stage,—Batta, the violoncellist, to make 
a long German tour,—and Liszt to winter in Russia, 
Apropos of this last artist ; the best profile likeness 
extant of him (M. A. Scheffer’s lithograph being 
incontestibly the best full face,) is in the medal re- 
cently struck in his honour, by M. Bory, already 
famous for his medals of Napoleon, Cuvier, Paganini, 
Calvin, and Goethe.—Artists seem to be setting 
themselves to work to glorify artists with a munifi« 
cence and self-renunciation worth taking as an ex- 
ample by men of larger means. The musicians have 
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not yet forgotten Liszt's splendid offer to complete 
the funds requisite for the erection of the Beethoven 
statue at Bonn. M. David, the celebrated Parisian 
sculptor, has made a proposal hardly less liberal. 
On being applied to for an estimate for a statue, 
he has addressed a letter to the Committee, in which 
he places himself at their disposal on terms which do 
little more than pay for the metal of his work—con- 
tributing his invention, time, and labour, to the 
memory of the composer. 

From Paris we learn that M. Minoide Minas, 
charged with a scientific mission into Greece, has 
transmitted to the Minister of Public Instruction 
two marble bas-reliefs, of exquisite workmanship,— 
representing respectively the sitting figure of a man 
offering an apple to a woman, and a mounted hunter 
striking a boar, which have been deposited in the 
Royal Museum :—and that the excavations making 
in Paris for the fortresses have, as was to be expected 
they would, yielded archeological and paleontologi- 
eal fruits. At the point where the junction of the 
Seine and Marne renders it probable that there has 
always been a military station, have been found 
Roman military ornaments, in Corinth metal, of 
good workmanship, such as bracelets, rings, the crown 
of the commander of a legion, &c. Near to these 
ornaments have been discovered human skeletons, in 
such numbers as lead to the conclusion that the spot 
has been a battle-field. These remains have been 
found near the surface ; but at greater depths, and in 
what was the alluvial bed of the old Seine, the fossil 
remains of animals have been dug up, among which 
M. Bourgot thinks he has detected the humerus of an 
animal of the size of the primitive elephant. 

A picture, by David, representing the coronation 
of the Emperor Napoleon, one of two ordered, (this 
at the price of 75,000 francs,) by the Emperor him- 
self, the first for the Louvre (which is now at Ver- 
sailles), and the second for the Milan Museum, was, 
last week, brought to the hammer in Paris, and 
knocked down at 2,300 francs. The picture in ques- 
tion, not having been paid for, remained in the 
artist's possession at his death, and bears an inscrip- 
tion and signature in his own hand-writing——We 
may mention, too, that the picture by our country- 
man, Mr. T. J. Robins, representing the Véloce in 
her situation of peril last year, at Dunkirk, with the 
King of the French on board, and which the artist 
exhibited at the Louvre, has been purchased by 
Louis-Philippe, for the Historical Museum at Ver- 
sailles, 

Our German correspondent thus writes to us:— 
“ Public curiosity has been a good deal on the stretch 
at Berlin, from the announcement of a life of Stein. 
The fermentation that is at this moment at work in 
Prussia, the yearning after political freedom natu- 
rally reminded people of the important period when 
that patriotic statesman did so much for the re- 
organization and improvement of his country. The 
spirit, however, with which the anonymous author 
has written the book, has met with much disappro- 
bation, and another work coming out on the same 
subject, will make up for the deficiencies of the pre- 
sent one. Nicholas Bekker’s Poems—I hardly know 
whether to call the writer a lucky or unlucky mortal— 
have been printed at Cologne ; his portrait, which to 
my mind is anything but interesting, is in every print- 
shop, and his Rhein-Lied on round and oblong snuff- 
boxes. Happy man! he has awoke and found him- 
self a poet—if the composer of a quantity of Della 
Cruscan stuff, and a song which is not so re- 
markable for anything essentially poetical in it, as 
for having appeared just in the nick of time when 
the Germans wanted to give vent to their feelings 
in words, can be appropriately called so. What I 
have read of the volume is intolerably tedious. 
But the book of books, the literary curiosity of the 
day, is a work entitled ‘ Posthumous Notes of a 
Prince,’ professedly a translation from the French, 
which has been published by Cotta. The author, I 
have good reason to suspect, is a certain Legation’s 
rath, Dr. Kdéller, at Stuttgardt, who has chosen this 
cabalistic method of disguising the opinions of a 
German. The book isa kind of modern corollary 
to the‘ Principe’ of Nicholo Machiavelli. Wolfgang 
Menzel says of it,—*A book such as seldom is 
to be met with in this scribbling age; laconic, but 
pregnant with thought, deep though racy, and 
conceived and written in a manner totally dis- 





similar to the long-winded orations of our day.” 
Excuse my quoting a sentence, as true as it is 
fearlessly expressed :—“‘ We Germans are the best 
taught, but the most uselessly brought-up people 
imaginable. We go teaching the English rules in 
Sanscrit, and do not agree among ourselves whether 
we must write Deutschland or Teutschland : we can 
demonstrate most conclusively the blunders in a 
map of Australia, and not unfrequently lose our- 
selves in the next wood. We have Hannibal’s cam- 
paigns by heart, just as if we had served in them ; 
but when we have to load a musket, ten to one if we 
do not put the bullet in before the powder. A 
change must be effected ; on all sides are neighbours 
more practical than ourselves ; evident necessity, the 
desire of imitation, awakened national pride, and 
increased intercourse, must and will play their part. 
Much has been done, and the number of unpractical 
theorists is fast disappearing.” 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Collection of Pictures from the Italian 
Flemish, and Dutch Schools ; also the works of the deceased 
— Py Artists, Sir J. Reynolds, Wilson, Gainsborough, Hogarth, 
and a Selection from the pencil cf the late Thomas Stothard, 
Esq. R.A., IS OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning till Six 
in the Evening. Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, ls. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, (FIFTY- 
THREE, Pact Ma ct, next the British Institution.) is NOW 
OPEN, from 9 o'clock till Dusk. Admission, Is.; Catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


THE DIORAMA, REGENT'S PARK. 

The TWO NEW PICTURES now exhibiting, represent the 
Interior ofthe CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, in the South of France, 
and the SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot by D_ Roberts, R.A., in 1839, 
with various effects of light and shade. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux. Open from Ten till Five. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—CARY'S DIS- 
SOLVING ORRERY, and the NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS, of 
i d beauty ( ted by Wrench and Smith), with eppre- 

riate Music. SIXTY of BARWISE and BAIN’S ELECTRIC 
y SKS and MAGNETS working at the expense of 2d. per 
week. MOINAU'S PATENTED CLOCKS, the PHOTOGRA- 
PHIC PORTRAITS, and nearly Two Thousand Works, which 
display eminent art. science, and ingenuity. ‘The Microscope, 
Diver and Diving Bell, Popular Lectures and Beautiful Experi- 
ments. CANTON and other beautiful COSMORAMIC VIEWS 
in the Evenings, in addition to all the interesting subjects of 
the Morning.—Open at half-past Ten in the Morning, and Seven 
in the Evening. Admission, 1s. 

















THE THAMES TUNNEL 
is OPEN defy | — ay excepted), from Nine o'clock in the 
Morning until dusk. Entrance is on the Surrey side of the 
River, close to Rotherhithe Church. The Tunnel is lighted 
with gas, and Visitors can walk up to the SHIELD, Now aD- 
VANCED UNDER THE Company's WHARF AT WaPPING, and 
which can be exhibited only a short time longer, owing to the 
junction of the Tunnel with the Shaft at Wapping having to be 
made.—Admittance Is. each. 
Company's Office, J. CHARLIER. 
Walbrook 4 Walbrook, Clerk to the Company. 
uly, 1841. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

June 21.—Lieut.-Col. Sykes, V.P., in the chair. 

A paper was read, entitled ‘Statistics of News- 
papers in various Countries,’ by Mr. P. L. Simmonds, 

In 1696 there were but 9 newspapers published in 
London, all of them at weekly intervals. In 1709 
the number had increased to 18, of which 1-was pub- 
lished daily. In 1724 there were 3 daily, 6 weekly, 
7 three times a week, 3 half-penny posts, and 
the London Gazette, twice a week. In 1792, 13 
daily, and 20 semi-weekly and weekly papers. In 
1836, when the stamp duty was 4d., the total num- 
ber of stamps issued for the United Kingdom was 
35,576,056. In 1839, 58,516,862. The consump- 
tion of stamps has therefore increased 64 per cent. 
since the reduction of the duty. The oldest existing 
London papers are, the English Chronicle, or White- 
hall Evening Post, which was started in 1747 ; the 
St. James’s Chronicle, 1761 ; and the Morning Chro- 
nicle, 1769. The oldest existing Provincial papers 
are, the Lincoln Mercury, published at Stamford, 
1695 ; the Ipswich Journal, 1737; Bath Journal, 
1742 ; Birmingham Gazette, 1741 ; Chester Courant, 
1733; Derby Mercury, 1742. The oldest paper in 
Ireland, is the Belfast News Letter, which was com- 
menced in 1737. In Scotland, the Edinburgh Even- 
ing Courant is the oldest paper, having been first 
published in 1705. Newspapers are printed in 
every county in England, with one exception— 
Rutland. In Wales, there are six counties in which 
papers are not published, viz. Anglesea, Cardigan, 
Denbigh, Montgomery, Pembroke, and Radnor. 
In Scotland, there are 16 out of the 32 counties ; and 
in Ireland, only 7 out of the 33 counties. In Eng- 
land there are no daily papers published out of Lon- 








don. There are 4 papers published in Guernsey, 9 
in Jersey, and 5 in the Isle of Man—all unstamped, 

So far back as 1605, under Henry IV., a journal 
called the Mercure de France appeared regularly in 
Paris, and was published by Richen, Brothers, book. 
sellers, till 1635, when Dr. Renaudot took it up, 
and carried it on till 1644. It was continued 
by Messrs. Freselier and La Briere til! 1672, 
when it was called the Mercure Galant, which 
name it retained until 1710, when it assumed the 
name of the Garde Meuble du Parnasse. In 1714 
it resumed its old name of Mercure de France; 
and in 1716 took that of Nouveau Mercure; but jn 
1721 resumed once more its original appellation, and 
retained it till the Revolution. It forms a collection 
of nearly 1000 volumes. The total number of jour. 
nals and periodicals in Paris, in 1779, was 35. The 
number published immediately before the Revolu- 
tion was 169, of which 17 were political, and 152 of 
a literary, scientific, or religious character. The 
number of provincial journals at that date was be- 
tween 70 and 80. Paris has now upwards of 27 
daily papers, the average sale of which exceeds 90,000 
copies per diem, while London has only 9 daily 
papers, with a sale of about 45,000 per diem. The 
total number of periodical journals published in 
France in 1837, was 776, of which 326 belonged to 
Paris. 

The first journal published in the United States 
was the Boston News Letter, which appeared in 1704, 
No sufficient data exist for computing, with any 
degree of accuracy, the number of copies of news- 
papers at present annually circulated in the United 
States; but it probably does not fall far short of 
100,000,000. [The total number of papers issued in 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the year 1837, was only 
47,248,000.] The weekly issues of the British press 
of Lower Canada, are 29,000 ; those of the French 
press, 8,000. In Upper Canada there are 28 news. 
papers published weekly ; in Newfoundland 9, Ber- 
muda 2, and the same number in the Bahamas, 
Printing was introduced into Nova Scotia twenty. 
four years before it was commenced in Canada: the 
first paper was printed in 1751, on half a sheet of 
foolscap paper, under the title of the Halifax Ga- 
zette. The number now issued at Halifax is 12,and 
there are 3 in the country parts of the province, 
There are 4 newspapers published in British Guiana; 
2 in French Guiana, 1 or 2 at Bahia, 8 at Rio Janeiro, 
8 at Buenos Ayres, one of which, a weekly paper, is 
in English. Thereare 9 in Jamaica. At Barbadoes, 
4 semi-weekly, 1 tri-weekly, and 1 weekly news- 
paper. Two of these have been established by the 
coloured population as their special organs, and are 
supported and conducted entirely by this class. 

In Germany, newspapers originated in the “ Rela- 
tions,” as they were termed, which sprung up at 
Augsburg and Vienna in 1524, and which appeared 
in the form of printed letters, but without date, place, 
or number. The first German newspaper in num- 
bered sheets, was printed in 1612. The journals 
published in Austria, in 1838, literary and political, 
amounted to 76, of which 22 appeared.at Vienna, 25 
at Milan, 10 in Lombardy, 7 at Venice, 5 at Verona, 
and 7 in Gallicia and Hungary. In the kingdom of 
Hanover there were, in 1840, only 4 political jour- 
nals. In the Netherlands, in 1826, there were in 
the Dutch language 80 daily and weekly papers, and 
several in French. In Belgium, in 1840, 75 jour- 
nals were published ; of these 55 were in French, and 
18 in Flemish. In Prussia, 168 were published in 
1834. In Switzerland, 24 weekly in 1825 ; of which 
9 were conducted by Catholic editors, and 15 by 
Protestants. In 1817, there were in all Switzerland 
no more than 54 printing offices, and 16 periodical 
journals; and in 1834 there were 93 of the former, 
and 54 of the latter. 

The total number of journals published in Russia, 
in 1839, was 154. The Gazette of St. Petersburgh 
circulates 6,000 daily. The first journal printed in 
Denmark was in 1644, At present there are about 
54 daily and weekly publications, more than half of 
which are published in Copenhagen, and there are 
about 30 monthly and other periodical works, the 
greater part of which are published in the capital. 
The supply of newspapers in Norway is abundant, 
as the press in that country is perfectly free, and no 
tax of any kind is levied on it. Christiania alone 
has 8 journals. In 1832 there were about 50 news- 
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papers published in the whole of Sweden, 1 literary 
journal, and several magazines. In Sweden the 

ress is under a very strict censorship. In 1839 there 
were 13 publications in Finland; 9 in Swedish, and , 
4 in the Finnish language. : 

The earliest Spanish newspaper was published 
about the commencement of the 18th century. In | 
1800 only 2 political newspapers were published , 
and but a few years ago, only 12 newspapers for a 
population of 12,000,000. There are about 20, 
newspapers and daily journals in Portugal, and | 
lat the Azores—The whole number of journals 
in Italy exceeds 200. Few of the existing papers 
date back farther than the commencement of the 
present century. The Greeks publish 9: 4 at Athens, 
] at Napoli, 2 at Hydra, and 2 at Missolonghi. The 

vernment Gazette of Corfu is the only journal 
published in the Ionian Islands. There are about a 
dozen periodicals at Malta, most of them weekly. 
At Gibraltar, a government paper, of a very diminu- 
tive size, is published daily.—The journals published 
at Constantinople, in January, 1841, were the Tagrim 
Vakai, a government paper, and the Dijerédéi 
Havadis, in vulgar Turkish, containing general 
information.—In the whole extent of Africa there are 
14 journals, One has appeared at Algiers regularly 
since its possession by the French in 1830: 2 are 
published on the western coast, at the American 
colony of Liberia. There are 11 political news- 
papers at the Cape of Good Hope, half of which are 
printed in English, and half in Dutch, An official 
Gazette was established in Persia, in 1838. It is 
lithographed. In Calcutta there are 6 English daily 
papers, 3 tri-weekly, 8 weekly, and 9 Hindustanee 
weekly. At Bombay there are 10 English periodicals 
issued semi-weekly, and 4 Hindustanee publications. 
Two weekly English papers were published at 
Canton, but are now removed to Macao. At Sydney 
there are 8 newspapers. At Melbourne, 3 papers 
published twice a week, and 1 weekly at Geelong; 
in South Australia 4: 1 semi-weekly at Adelaide, 
and the others weekly. Swan River has 2 weekly. 
Van Diemen’s Land, 13 weekly papers. Materials 
for printing a newspaper were sent out to New 
Zealand with the first settlers; the first number 
of the New Zealand Gazette having been printed 
in London before their departure. The second 
number appeared at Port Nicholson in 1840; and 
a rival paper was forthwith established under the 
title of the New Zealand Advertiser, at Korora- 
killa, Bay of Islands. The Sandwich Islands have 
now their regular newspaper, The Polynesian, for- 
merly called the Sandwich Island Gazette, having 
been published at Honolulu for upwards of three 
years. 








PINE ARTS 
BRITISH INSTITUTION.—ANCIENT MASTERS. 
(Third Notice.] 

‘Portraits of Marchesa Isabella Grimaldi and of 
Marchesa Maria Grimaldi’ (Nos. 64 and 70), by 
Rubens. These we consider, though ruined, and worse, 
restored,——as two most valuable pictures, for the in- 
struction they furnish and the rareness of their style 
in England. At market they might bring not more 
than the usual price of firewood, seeing they have 
been so vamped and patched up, but that does not 
much diminish their real worth under our particular 
view. There is a comparative anatomy in art which 
enables any experienced eye to discover what they 
were from what they are, just as it can recompose 
architectural edifices from their remains, however be- 
plastered and be-cobbled, if their general character 
still subsists. Of these pictures thus mentally restored 
we alone wish tospeak. They would scarce be taken 
for Rubenses by a common observer, so different 
appears their quiet mien and tone from that ram- 
pant rubicund air distinguishing most figures, and 
those of females beyond all, by the great Flemish 
artist. They belong in fact to his Italian period and 
style, the latter little known amongst us, and as un- 
like his native manner as an olive-complexioned 
Southern beauty to a florid Flanders blonde. But 
his genius had the versatile nature of a chameleon, 
and wherever it was thrown assumed the local hue. 
He painted these portraits at Genoa, which an 
epigraph on the former one indicates: “ Petrs. Pauls. 
Rubens pinxit et cum singulari devotione D. 1606.” 


that Rubens did not arrive in Genoa till 1607 (see 
his ‘ Life of Rubens’). It would seem from this 
that he painted them con amore, and indeed they 
must have been marvels. Here is the richest 
gorgeousness without any garishness, or harsh con- 
flict of brilliancies; the impasto itself (where original) 
is rough with its own thick-creaming, silver-brown 
marle—for we are always driven beyond mere 
palette and pencil terms when we talk of Rubens. 
Verbal proprieties may be well neglected in discus- 
sions about this gigantesque performer of prodigies, 
at worst a perpetrator of grand enormities—this 
Briareus of a painter with the powers of a hundred 
hands condensed into two. Italian critics assert that 
Rubens’s Muse turned Cyprien when he took her 
from their soil; and we cannot deny she was, 
after this epoch, often little better than a Diana 
Trapes dragging a train of finery while her shoulders 
were half denuded,—young but haggard, her fleshiness 
flaccid, her blood at fever heat from liquor and las- 
civiousness, her cheeks ruddled rather than rouged, 
—a bold-faced, broad-hipped daughter of the Baby- 
lonian dame who looks as if, like her, she could sit 
upon seven hills at once,—nevertheless a Nymph to 
collect deeper lapfulls of gold than Danaé, whenever 
she laid herself out for it. Italian critics too hold 
his earlier (or Italian) style, his best. We shall not 
attempt to debate the point ; his later style, maugre 
all its faults, its scarlet sins, makes us too drunk by 
its own intoxicating spirit, to form any wise opinion 
about it. This, however, we may say,—even though 
his Italian manner be in a purer, higher school than 
his Flemish, still it is in a school ; it is not as is the 
latter, a style in itself,—the world would have wanted 
another, a quite original mode of Art, which it now 
enjoys, and it can worse spare a single original thought 
than many a thousand transformations and transfu- 
sions, disguisements, embellishments, decoctions and 
dilutions of an old one. But doubtless Rubens would 
have much raised his style by cultivating that of the 
pictures before us, If they do not present us with a 
bed of anemonies like his more exquisite works, they 
have the graver, grander tone of Venetian splendour 
about them, or indeed a somberer and more subdued 
one still. His forms are as yet unmodelled after the 
“ clumsy Graces” of his fatherland, nor do his Mar- 
chionesses protrude their gross proportions like his 
Madonnas, creaming over at the boddice like Dutch 
dairymaids, and expanding their “ carnations” to 
public view, disdainfuller of silk and satin petticoats 
than Eve of her figleaf apron. These are decent 
ladies; they do not seem painted as if they had 
painted themselves, or had come from treading out 
grapes and rolling and wallowing in them. Their 
visages, it is true, are restorations, but to judge from 
the general harmony, which would govern these 
also, they could scarce have been florid,—they 
“Were only pale, the colour of the court, 
And most attractive ; Mistresses most strive for it, 
And their voluptuous servants most affect it.” 

How much had the scriptural pieces of Rubens 
gained by being in this soberer style! At present 
they look as if they were done after dinner, and re- 
flected the flush of his own complexion after his 
cups; every Child has “a fire-red cherubinnes face ;” 
the cherubs themselves seem to be fatted on Dutch 4 
cheese and raspberry jam and currant and calves’- 
foot jellies, the luxurious saints, the jovial martyrs, 
to drop with oil and wine oozing out from their 
saturated pores. Such productions are travesties of 
sacred subjects ; they might suit the hotblooded my- 
thology of Thammuz, but altogether sensualize and 
degrade the purer system even of Rubens’s Romish 
faith. Our minds revolt at such debacchations of 
the pencil, where all should be solemn, chaste, and 
severely beautiful. Religious works ought to result 
from an inspired, not intoxicated, enthusiasm. It is 
another question why Rubens returned from his 
Italian style to his Flemish; and another curious 
inquiry how the fervid South should have cooled his 
glowing temperament, which the frigid North in- 
flamed again. There are many answers; but the 
fact of his return and reconversion may be deemed 
lamentable or not, according as the style of these 
works here before us is estimated,—estimated not as 
in a higher or lower than his common style (for this 
latter the Bacchanals alone would cry up at an orgy 
above its rival), but as in a larger or lesser measure 





had he pursued it, advantageous to Art. Beyond 





doubt, though he, by his Flemish style, enlarged the 
domain of Painting, he sowed it at the same time 
with a rank weed scarcely eradicable. 

No. 215, ‘Mary Magdalen washing the feet of our 
Saviour,’ by Otho Venius. Critical persons may like 
to see a production from the hand which tutored 
Rubens’s. Venius wasa cold colourist, but a correct 
draughtsman for a Dutch painter. From him his 
disciple, only ungovernable when it seemed advisable, 
learned so much of drawing as gave his ready genius 
its singular power to hit off the general lines which 
betoken free and energetic and life-like movement. 
But the picture before us illustrates, we surmise, 
rather the pupil's influence over the master, than 
the master’s over the pupil: Venius has learned to 
colour from Rubens, just as Perugino after being 
Raffael's pedagogue in the art became his scholar, 
and copied his full contours with no less humble dili- 
gence than Raffael had his meagre but graceful out- 
line. Is this the picture from St. Vinox, an abbey 
near Antwerp, which we have heard of, or a fac- 
simile ? 

No. 71, ‘ Portrait of Cornelius Van Hooft, the 
Translator of Homer into Dutch,’ by Rembrandt. 
There was another so named portrait, by the same 
artist, exhibited here in 1838. Did these little 
notables sit for their faces as often as kings and great 
captains do now, or did the Rembrandts, like the 
Lawrences, repeat such physiognomies without seek- 
ing other inspirations than Mammon breathed 
through their souls? 

** Regard of worldly muck doth foully blend, 
And low abase the high heroick spright!” 

This may be called essentially a painter's picture, 
which sacrifices expression, individual nature, (for it is 
exaggeration throughout,) nay, even the harmonious 
counterpoint of varied colours, to mere clair-obscure 
effect, obtained by forcing, loading, glazing, toning, 
and all the artistic resources common among practi- 
tioners. But the powers of Rembrandt to produce 
such effect are not very common ; indeed he appears 
to enjoy a monopoly of them, without much fear 
that his patent will ever be infringed with success. 

No. 58.‘ A Village Fete,’ by Teniers. Large and 
fine. The village green presents a race for a shift 
between several vrows who do not want petticoats ; 
and on the foreground those unconscious “ figures of 
fun,’ Dutch boors at cup and can, smoke-dried, 
blear-eyed, big-headed, knock-kneed, loose-breeched 
fellows, like goodnatured Calibans met together to 
accelerate by all lawful means the process of animal 
enjoyment into total embrutification. Ere the night is 
over they will be stretched, you can see, one upon 
another, in all the luxurious beatitude of ebriety, save 
those whom their pestilent wives compel to impara- 
dise themselves in their own arms at home. 

** Thou that with ale, or viler liquors, 
Didst inspire Withers, Prynne, and Vickers.”— 

Vile, forsooth? we wish Butler had always had 
enough of it! and had, like Teniers, been oftener 
inspired by it than the beverage, more aériform than 
ethereal, which we fear he had too much of. Teniers, 
no doubt, often played the toss-pot among these 
heaven-favoured mortals, whose blissful estate he 
seems to depict with a thorough experience in it. 
There is nothing so apt to stagger a recruit on his 
march of Enlightenment, as boors and booresses at 
their potations and pastimes: they look so besotted, 
even when soberest, yet so happy ! 

No. 65. ‘ View of a Chateau in Flanders, with 
Figures merry-making,’ by ditto. Another fine and 
large work, the figures only, however, by Teniers ; 
the landscape is by Van Uden. This artist was fre- 
quently a kind of left hand to Rubens, for whom he 
painted backgrounds almost in his own dexterous 
manner. The landscape before us wants little to 
seem by Rubens, save the lightning of his touch 
and the transparency of his colour. Teniers'’s Nymphs 
and Swains, well calculated to “ shake the ground” 
as Herace would say, with their ponderous feet and 
hobnailed shoes, are inimitable! They lift their 
limbs like a party of white bears at a country dance, 
and do as much credit to the saltatorial science. 

There are two very good Wouvermans’ in his two 
very different styles ; one (No. 42) richly and warmly 
coloured, the other (No. 72) pale and cool. This 
latter is of the broken-up composition, multitudinous 
detail, and fish-skin tone, preferred by some connois- 
seurs—perhaps all, for we are not of their council. 
A ‘Garden Scene’ by De Hooge, where the artist 
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according to his custom collects sunlight as with a 
lens, so strong are the rays at whose very focus he 
places his subjects; yet, like Cordelia’s eyes, they 
“ comfort and not burn,” as he generally chooses the 
mellow evening hour, or an umbrageous retreat ; for 
with the sensitiveness of a mote he feels that then 
and there is the silent, tranquil, golden element he 
loves, most Juxuriously fervid. Two large Ruysdaels 
which seem to have been over-cleaned, and would 
please us better, but for their sharpness and coldness 
which may almost be felt,—qualities once mitigated 
we suspect by the original toning. A ‘ Portrait of 
Madame Wouvermans,’ by Van der Helst: perhaps 
the best portrait, though not the most ideal, here ; 
and somewhat hard, as if painted in ink and cream 
frozen stiff at once when laid on, - Vanderwerf's 
* Own Portrait,’ by himself. Far beyond himself, and 
as fine as Old Mieris. 

No, 44. * Landscape, with portrait of the Artist 
drawing,’ by Karel du Jardin, Round, and about the 
size of a green dessert-plate. It was bought i in 1817 
at Prince Talleyrand’s sale for 300 guineas: its 
present proprietor should not sell it, though doubtless 
even a billionaire himself would, for a cone of 
guineas reared upon it asa base, and built up as high 
as they could be piled. Here may artists observe 
how very possible it is to paint smail works, yet not 
in a small manner; this little thing has the largeness 
of style that distinguishes a gallery Claude; indeed 
it resembles such a Claude seen through a diminish- 
ing-glass, which would reduce the touches, but by no 
means the general character. 

Nos. 55. and 57. * Views of Fortified Towns, with 
Figures,’ by Vander Heyden and Adrian Vandervelde. 
Each picture worth its weight in diamonds. These 
are two more exemplifications of our above position ; 
they are finished with the utmost possible minuteness, 
yet do not remind us of miniatures. Look at the 
scenes painted by that largest-handed among all 
artists, Nature,—look at them through the most 
powerful diminishers,—look at them daguerréotyped, 
—they still preserve their grandiose air, though their 
masses be reduced to points and their broad traits to 
hair-breadths: such are these views by Vanderheyden, 
which seem in as large a style of composition as if 
sketched at Brobdignag, and as neat of execution as 
if finished at Lilliput. Fortified Towns and Figures 
of Fairy Land, done by Queen Mab’s serjeant-painter, 
with an eye like a diamond-spark that could reflect 
dew-drops or radiate to the stars! 

We shall conclude next week with a few words on 
the modern pictures in this Collection. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Her Magesty’s THeatRE.—The first warning of 
the close of the Italian season, was heard in the 
*Non piu mesta’ of ‘La Cenerentola,’ with which 
Madame Viardot took leave of London for this year. 
A more exquisitely-finished performance we do not 
recollect—brillianey, delicacy, originality of orna- 
ment, taste, and pathos, were all combined in her 
singing. In fact, to the entire effect of the opera— 
so whimsical was Lablache, so dashingly vulgar Tam- 
burini, so honeyed and highly-finished Rubini—there 
but wanted two things. First, a pair of tolerable 
soprani, for the parts of Clorinda and Tisbe ; and why 
they should not have been Malle. Granchi and 
Signora Ernesta Grisi,is one of those mysteries of mis- 
management which pass our comprehension, Want 
the second, however, is of deeper consequence, and 
claims half-a-dozen lines, especially at a time when 
change of measures for a coming campaign is talked 
of. We could not but observe, throughout the whole 
of § La Cenerentola,’ how largely the dramatic effect 
of the music was sacrificed to the peculiarities of 
certain singers. For instance, Rubini, in certain 
parts, can only whisper and warble, and rarely acts 
at all. Now as Rubini is an arch-favourite, it has 
become necessary for those singing with him to whis- 
per and warble too; and in some measure also to 
tone down their impersonation to the level of his 
nonchalant quiescence. Hence a drawing-room style 
of performance has supervened, in itself elegant, 
graceful, and polished, but quasi drama, cold and in- 
sufficient. Lablache is the only artist of the present 
corps who has resisted this enervated mannerism ; and 
hence we find that all travellers fresh from Italy,— 
where more violent declamation is the rage, and @ 
series of operas are now performing, aimed at the 





public through the passion rather than the trills of 
the singer,—profess themselves surprised at the pale- 
ness of the operatic performances of London and 
Paris. There may be exaggeration implied in their 
very surprise ; but we are at the opposite extreme. 
Our public, it is to be hoped, will not turn away from 
a new infusion of dramatic spirit thrown into the 
Opera, by a new phalanx of artists, who must come 
ere long ; nor for the sake of the unrivalled concert 
singing in costume we have had, disparage the rougher 
but more exciting, and truer performances, of younger 
tenors, basses, and soprani, when they make their ap- 
pearance. 


French Plays, * Cinna,\—This, to our thinking, 
is the least favourable appearance which Made- 
moiselle Rachel has yet made in London. Apart 
from the miserable inferiority of the persons by 
whom she is dragged down, not supported, and which 
tells yet more than usual in this tragedy, from its 
peculiar construction—there seems to us but little 
in the character of Emilie to call forth the powers of 
the actress. Mdlle. Rachel’s manner is to commence 
with a statue-like calmness and absence of effort,— 
the great quiescence of which is recognized as a 
beauty, when perceived to be but the stillness of a 
stream gliding towards the precipitate turbulence of 
a cataract. Not so, however, when the passion, as in 
‘Cinna,’ is of brief duration, and permitted again to 
subside into emotions, in the tranquillity of their ex- 
pression analogous to the stillness from the midst of 
which it arose. We then begin to suspect that too 
large a part of the character has been sacrificed to 
one or two bright points—too large an amount of 
diction given out without nuance, and, ending as we 
began, in a state of subdued feeling, we have leisure 
to remember that something of a monumental chill- 
ness pervaded the earlier scenes. The individuality 
here adverted to, besides making ‘ Cinna’ the least 
interesting of the French Plays given this season, 
occurs to us as a probable cause of the alleged diffi- 
culty found by the tragic writers of young France, in 
constructing dramas in which La Rachel will bear a 
part. To apportion the precise amount of passion 
she is capable of personating, to the several scenes of 
a story arranged for the stage, with any attention to 
climax, is not easy. We have been told that the 
characters selected by her, for her re-appearance in 
Paris, are the Fredegonde of Mercier, and Chimene, 
in that grandest of Corneille’s tragedies, ‘ Le Cid.’ 














War with China.—It is more than probable that 
the following is of home manufacture, but we have 
stumbled on it in the Hobart Town Courier, and 
there may be others, as well as ourselves, who have 
not seen it before :— 

TEA AND TATTLE, 
I've just bin a thinking, Jim, 
That is, as how as if 
That ere Celestial nation, Jim, 
Should keep up this ere miff; 
I says I’ve bin a thinking, Jim, 
Vot an hawful time there'll be, 
Ven the uniwarsal vimmen sex 
Can't inwite themselves to tea! 
Ven the Green and Black’s all drunk, Jim, 
And the Hizon ‘ Old’ and ‘ Young;’ 
Ven the Gunpowder’s gone off, Jim, 
Imperial and Souchong; 
Ven the ‘ kettles’ sing no more, Jim, 
And the teapots is put by, 
Vith the Chaney cups and the silver spoons 
And the other crockery, 
Vat vill them ladies do, Jim, e 
Vot likes their dish of chat ? 
I’m werry much afraid, Jim, 
They all are dished for that! 
I think on it with pain, Jim, 

And the vimmen folks looks blue ; 
For they can’t chat over coffee, Jim, 
And | don’t know vot they'll do. 

Segars is werry good, Jim, 
And quids is inspiration ; 
And toddy werry much promotes 
Von’s powers of Conwersation. 
I don’t know how as if, Jim, 
They might’nt take to pipes— 
Inwite folks to a whiff, Jim, 
Cards, quids, segars, and swipes! 
I hoften pities vimmen, Jim— 
They has so much to wex 
The werry nat’ral sweetness, Jim, 
Of their seducin sex ! 
It’s a werry hawful time, Jim, 
As every von must see, 
Ven Mortals tries to stop our grog, 
And Celestials stop our tea 
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NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
U COMPANY. 





DIVISION OF PROFITS TO THE PROPRIETORS, 
AND TO THE ASSURED. 

The FIRST GENERAL MEETING of the Proprietors of 
this Company, which commenced Business on the Ist March, 
1934, was held at their Office, No. 8, WATERLOO-PLACE, on 
Thursday, Ist July, 1841, and was very numerously attended. 


WILLIAM PLASKET, Esq., Deputy CuainMan oF THE 
BoarD OF Directors, in the Chair. 










The Report of the Directors submitted to the Meeting 
stated, that in 1834 the Company was established by Act of 
Parliament, and subsequently by Deed of Settlement, under 
which they were required to make a Division of Profits not 
woner than 1839, nor later than 1841. The Report also 
stated, that before making the Division, the Directors had 












the same time rapidly increasi: 
seg evidence is, that by a reference to the Book of Po- 
licies, it would be found that the amount assured by New 
Policies during the year 1840, exceeded a quarter of a 
million, viz, 272,5601. 
Thirdly, the Company had hitherto been so managed that 
it had sustained no serious, nor, as a Life Assurance Com- 
y, unexpected loss of any kind. The bad and doubtful 
bts, although the Company now had an increasing re- 
venue of above 40,000. a year, only amounted in Seven 
Years to 5481. 3s. 1ld., and the Law Charges, including the 
ex of obtaining the Act of Parliament for the Com- 
pany, and of framing and completing the Deed of Settle- 
ment, in the same period only amounted to 726i. 15s. 7d. 
The progressive prosperity and stability of the Company 
were teed, not only by the success which had attended 
the management for Seven Years, and which had shewn the 
calculations, on which the Company was founded, to be 
correctly framed so as to insure results favourable for the 
Proprietors, and for the parties holding Participating As- 


, of which the most con- 











remitted to their Actuary, Mr, Joun Kine, to the 
Books and Accounts of the Company, and that his Report 
of the 23rd of June, 1841, laid before the Meeting, fully jus- 
tified the Directors to appropriate 2 per Cent. per Annum to 
the ms holding Assurances at the participating rate of 
Premiums, and 1/. per Share to the Proprietors as an in- 
crease to the value of their Shares on the Ist day of January, 










1, 

the Report having been read, Mr. Sruarr said, that the 
information contained in it could not, he was persuaded, 
fail to be considered very satisfactory. The Proprietors 
baying, at the end of Seven Years after the establishment 
of the Company, obtained an addition of one-half to the 
sums paid by them ; and the persons holding Assurances at 
the higher or participating rate, having had 2 per Cent. per 
Annum appropriated to them from the dates of their Poli- 
cies,—to be applied, at their option, either as an increase 
to the Amounts due on their Policies when they became 
exigible, or in diminution of the Annual Premiums paid on 
them. There were still, however, some details relative to 
the success of the Establishment, which it might be desirable 
for the Proprietors to be made acquainted with, and which 
he would take the liberty of communicating, having been 
one of the original Proprietors of the Company, and a 
Director or Chairman of the Board of Directors from the 
commencement of the Establishment. 

In the first place, the Meeting would be gratified to learn, 
that although they had now got an addition of one-half 
made to their Shares of the Stock of the Company in the 
short space of Seven Years (that is to say, that a holder of 
100 Shares, who had paid the only call of 2/. per Share, 
amounting to 200/., on which 4 per Cent. per Annum had 
been paid half-yearly since the date of the payment, has now 
had that sum increased to 300/., bearing interest at 4 per 
Cent. from the Ist of January, 1841, the result of which is 
to give him 6 per Cent. on the original sum advanced, pay- 
able half-yearly since the Ist of January, 1841), a greater 
sum had been appropriated to those holding Participating 
Assurances from this Company, than had hitherto been 
allocated to them by any other Assurance Company within 
the period of Six Years and Ten Months from the com- 
meneement of their transacting business, on the Ist of 
March, 1834, to the Ist of January, 1841, and this result 
had taken place although the participating rates payable to 
this Company for all lives at and under Forty-five Years of 
Age, are lower than those of any of the Companies whic’ 
have, during the first Seven Years of their t 






























but were also secured by the original constitution 
of the Company, confirmed by the Deed of Settlement, 
which prevents the possibility of any part of the capital 
being suddenly withdrawn, and provides for the extension 
of the capital as the concerns of the Company increase. The 
profits of the Proprietors to be, hereafter, in terms of the 
Deed, declared at intervals of not less than five nor more 
than seven years, are not to be paid over to the Proprietors 
for the time, but can only be added to their shares, as an 
additional payment bearing interest to them at 4/. per cent. ; 
and the profits to the Persons holding Assurances can only 
be appropriated as an i to the due on their 
policies, when they become exigible, or in diminution of 
the annual premiums payable on them. 

Upon the whole, therefore, he flattered himself, that he 
might be permitted to congratulate this the first Meeting of 
Proprietors of the Company on their present state and 
prospeets. He was sure that he only gave utterance to the 
sentiments of all the Directors in ascribing their flourishing 
circumstances to the indefatigable exertions and energy, 
and, at his advanced period of life, to the extraordinary 
activity and zeal of the founder of the Conger, the Re- 
sident Director, Mr. Boyd. He was at the same time bound 
to add, that the Directors are under great obligations to 
Mr. Boyd for his judicious selection of their Medical Adviser, 
Mr. Hale Thomson, whose Reports to them have been uni- 
formly clear and decided, as well as candid and disinterested. 
It would be a great omission were he not also to express his 
conviction, that Mr. Boyd's scheme, adopted by the Direc- 
tors, of allowing 5 years’ credit of half the amount of the 
Premiums of Assurance for Life Policies, had operated ver. 
beneficially for the Company. Other Companies had fol- 
lowed their example in this respect, but the merit of having 
first suggested and acted on this plan belongs to Mr. Boyd, 
and it had certainly tended very considerably to increase 
the busi of the Company. 

He might perhaps be allowed before concluding to suggest 
to the Meeting the propriety of authorizing the Directors 
to subscribe such a sum as they might think proper, in aid 
of the expenses incurred by the proprietors of the Reformers’ 
Gazette ae of Glasgow, in consequence of their pub- 
lished detections of the fraudulent Independent West Mid- 
dlesex Assurance Company. Companies of that description 
did infinite injury to the public, but most especially to such 
Societies as that in which all present at the Meeting are 
interested, and it was therefore their duty to lend their 

















made any Division of Profits to those holding Assurances 
nearly approaching in amount to that now made by this 
Company. Thus, for example, the Atlas Assurance Com- 
pany of London, a very respectable Company, which has 
been established for Thirty-three Years, at their last Divi- 
sion of Profits in 1837, added to a Policy for 1,0002. on a 
Life of Twenty, which had been in force for Seven Years 
preceding 72/., on a Life of Thirty 761, and of Forty 84i.; 
aad the Standard Life Assurance Company of Edinburgh, 
also a very respectable Company, at their Divisions of Profits 
in 1835 and 1840, added 13 per Cent. for each Year to the 
sums Assured; but this Company, as shown by the Report 
of the Directors, has, from the very commencement of its 
operations, and from the dates of each Policy, appropriated 
2 per Cent. per Annum to those holding Participating As- 
furances, without reference to the Age of the individuals, 
that the addition toa 7 for 1,0007., in force for the 
Six Years and Ten Months during which the Company has 
been established, previous to Ist January last is 136. 13s. 4d. 
instead of 72/., or 84/., the sum paid by the Atlas Company, 
or 851. 8s. 4d. by the Standard Company. The rate of Assur- 
mee payable to the Atlas Company, for a Life of Twenty, 
2% 3s. 7d., and to the Standard Company, 2/. 1s. 1d.; for 
alife of Thirty to the Atlas Company, 2/. 13s. 5d., and to 
the Standard Company 2/. 10s. 7d.; and for a Life of Forty 
to the Atlas Company, 3/. 7s. 1ld., and to the Standard 
Company, 3v. 4s. 11d., whereas the Participating rate pay- 
ible to this Company for a Life of Twenty, is only 1/. 18s. 8d.; 
y A Ue of Thirty, 27. 8s. 2d.; and for a Life of Forty, 






























In the second place, it had fortunately, and by the care- 
ful choice of Lives, turned out that the number of deaths 
ifthose Assured had, since the commencement of the Com- 
fay, assuming the mean age of those assured to be 50, 
vhich is under the mark, been only 56 out of 158, nearly the 
‘umber provided for in the tables of the Equitable Society 
iLondon. The whole losses too on 1,104,258. 4s. 3d., the 

sam assured by the Company, amounted previous to 
\tJanuary last, to 41,7772. 9s. 3d., but of that loss, a very 
large proportion, no less than 18,5282. 13s. 10d. had been 
Npplied by the sums received for lapsed policies. The sums 
‘sured during the First Seven Years of the Establishment 
Weraged for each year above 150,000/., a very large sum in 
to the sums assured by other Assurance Companies. 

le, the annual average of the Sums Assured, for 
te twenty-seven years of its existence, by the Scottish 





















































ist in putting them down. 

The Meeting, on the motion of Mr. Joun ConneLL, una- 
nimously approved the Report and Statement laid before 
them, and offered their best thanks to the Board of Direc- 
tors, for their great attention and zeal in conducting the 
Business of the Company. They also authorized the Direc- 
tors to subscribe such a sum as they thought proper in aid 
of the expenses before alluded to, incurred by the Proprie- 
tors of the Reformers’ Gazette. 

Finally, they tendered their most grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the Resident Director Mr. Boyp, for the uncommon 
pains he had taken in the year 1834, in forming and esta- 
blishing the Company, and for the ability, caution, and care, 
with which he had uniformly managed their concerns, and 
which had enabled the Directors to communicate the favor- 
able results made known in their Report. 





EXTINCT BARONETCIES OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
AND IRELAND. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. 36s. the Second Edition of 
URKE'’S GENEALOGICAL and HERAL- 
DIC HISTORY of the EXTINCT and DORMANT 
BARONETCIES of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. 
The Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies of Scotland and Ire- 
land have now been . Which complete the work. It is 


D corres) e author's Peerage and Baronetage, 
having the Armorial Beari incorporated with the text, and 
it is illustrated with a fine portrait of King James I., the 


founder of the order, and a splendidly illuminated title-page 
after the fashion of the ancient missals. 
London: Scott, Webster & Geary, Charterhouse-square. 


REVALENCE of BALDNESS.—We are 
unable to account for the very numerous cases of Baldness 
by referring them to the ravages of fever or the inroads of time 
for innumerable instances may be cited in which youth and 
alth have not shielded the victims. ‘To what extent excess of 
mental stimulus or indulgence are to be further a the list 
of causes may be a matter of curious inquiry, though of slight 
practical utility unless it suggest means of removal. ow- 
ever satisfactory to know, that though we mer fail in removing 
the causes we can at least provide remedies. 1 most effectua 
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Vidows’ Fund Society, one of the test in the empire, 
"i only 190,0002, ¢ business of this Company wag at 






Eerie Gepkinies ITM GF cor tigi, WEELIN 
e 5 . -, an +. Tr ie. J une. 
Ask for OLDRIDGE’S B. COLUMBIA, 1, WELLING- 
TON-STREET, STRAND, ei 


PATENT CARPET. 
DANKS, PATENTEE or rue TRANSVERSELY-COLOURED 
GRAIN CARPET. 
T DANKS & SON respectfully invite the No- 
e_ bility, Gentry, and Public, toinspect this Novel and Ele- 
gant Carpet, combining the beauty and effect of the best Brussels 
at little more than halt the expense.—98 and 99, Hatton-garden. 
Carpet, Bedding, and Floor Cloth Warehouse. 


ECONOMISTS.—Extreme Lowness of Price. 
— Warranted durability of Materials.—Unparalleled ex- 
tent of assortment, and acknow! taste in designs, will 
found by FAMILIES about to FURNISH, at che MMENS 
CARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSES 
LYON, HOTSON & Co., from whence Establishments, of every 
class, can be sleqentty and substantially furnished with an ex- 
woe perfectly unequalled. — Nos. 293, 294, and 295, High 
lolborn. 


GUFERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M'‘LEAN, 78, 
Fleet-street, opposite the Di 

fully informs the trade, 








ispatch newspaper office, respect- 
le, artists, upholsterers, and the public, 
that they can be supplied with LOOKING GLASSES and PIC. 
TURE FRAMES, of the very best manufacture, at prices never 
hitherto attempted. Say be had gratis, and sent free of post to 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE SHEETS OF DRAWINGS, re- 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room borderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. ,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery, 
—All om net approved of in three menths taken back, a money 
returned, 


ATENT SPELTER PAINT.—This Paint is 
adapted for uil purposes which other paint is now used 
for, and may be confidently recommended to the notice of the 
public. When applied to iron its effect may be compared to that 
of the galvanization of the metal; it resists the influence of the 
weather, of soft and sea water, and of the fumes in chemical 
works. When aqomee to wood, it gets so hard that the most 
intense heat of the sun makes no impression upon it, and wil 
not_make it blister and ‘peel off. Applied to damp walls, or in 
positions which are much exposed, it affords a powerful protec- 
tion against moisture and saltpetre. When it is used upon softer 
substances, such as paper, pasteboard, linen, plaster of Paris, it 
produces egpally satisfactory results.—Apply to Jas. Le Cren, 
Agent, 26, Moorgate-street ; ar, by letter, to H. P. Rouquette, 
t and sole fact » 4, Mark-lane. 











EW LABEL.—In consequence of the great 
variety of Counterfeit Wrappers of ‘ROWLAND'S MA- 
CASSAR OIL,’ now in circulation, and which so nearly resemble 
the Original as frequently to deceive th@unwary, the Proprietors 
have employed those celebrated artists Messrs. Perkins & Bacon, 
who have succeeded in producing *A NEW LABEL’ from steel, 
of so complicated and intricate a nature, and of such excessive 
difficulty of execution, as to amount to an impossibility of imi- 
tation, and to be considered by connoisseurs a masterpiece in 
the art ofengraving. The Label forms acombination of beauti- 
ful designs—a portion encircling a BUST of Her Majesty the 
* Queen’—which surmounts the oo, two lines, 


WL: 
MACASSAR IL. 
(the ground-work is composed of the most elaborate and chaste 
patterns of lace-work.) Under which are the Signature and 
Address of the Proprietors, in red, 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden, London. 
Counter-signed ALEX. ROWLAND, 
The Label is backed by a design so exquisite and minute as to 
defy competition: it comprises the words * Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil,” written nearly 1,500 times, and containing 29,028 letters. 
The Lowest Price is 3s. 6d.; the next 7s, ; or family Bottles 
(containing 4 small) at 10s. 6d.; and Double that size, 1/. 1s. 
Some impostors call their trash the ‘Genuine Macassar Oil,’ 
and sign it ‘A. RowlandSon,’ omitting the * &,’ offering it for 
sale under the lure of ‘cheapness.’ “ 
«* Be sure to ask for ‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil.’ Sold by all 
respectable Chemists and Perfumers. 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAG- 
NESIA.—On the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent it 
is unnecessary to enlarge; but the Fluid preparation of Sir 
James Murray is now the most valued by the profession, as it ~ 
entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous eoneretions 
usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. It is 
justly esteemed as a remedy for Indigestion, Heartburn, Acidity 
of the Stomach, and in Gouty Habits; also as an absolute spe- 
cific in Sea Sickness, and for the febrile affections incident to 
childhood it is invaluable. Sold in Bottles at 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
5s. 6d., Ils.. and 21s. each, by W. Bailey, Wolverhampton 
Hannay & Dietrichsen, 63, Oxford-street, London, and by al 
chemists. It will be requisite to observe that every bottle has 
the signature of Sir James wusrey on the label, as there are 
opuriens teitations offered for sale by some unprincipled Medi- 
cine Venders. 


ORY’S POWDERS for CHILDREN are 
recommended to mothers and nurses, not only as a remedy, 
but as a preventive in all cases of teething, measles, scarlet fever, 
hooping cough, small pox, convulsions from worms and teething, 
wasting of the limbs, jaundice, fits, diarrhea, chicken pox, 
thrush, &c. The above compiaints are invariably preceded by 
a pettishness of temper, accompanied by costiveness, and @ 
greater or less degree of fever. To these little ailments atten- 
tion should be particularly directed, for it is in this stage that 
these powders will commonly prevent further progress of dis- 
order by promoting healthy secretions of the skin, liver, sto- 
mach, and bowels.—Prepared and sold by Wm. H. Cory, surgeon 
apothecary, No. 1, Bridge-road, Lambeth, and may be had of 
most respectabl di ven throughout the kingdom, in 
packets at Is. ldd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and in tin cases for exporta- 
tion MU. ls. duty included. Each packet has the signature of 
Wm. H. Cory on the Government stamp, without which none 
are genuine. Orders by post attended to. 


UTLER’s TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POW- 
DER.—All the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz Spring 
which are usually offered to the public in two separate portions, 
are here, by a process whicl P action 
upon each other, combined in one co d powder,—the effer- 
vescing solution of which in water is nearly fasteless. ing in- 
closed in a bottle, it will, when nog securely corked, remain 
uninjured by humidity during the longest sea voyage or land 
journey. The solution, besides being more palateable, is made 
in much less time, and with infinitely less trouble than that 
duced with the two powders prepared in the usual way.— 
in 2s. 6d. bottles, (which are inclosed in a case, and accomgan 
as Measure and spoon,) by the preparer, Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, 4, Cocapside—aae J, Sanger, 150, Oxford-street—Lon- 
don: obtained also of Davenport & Stedman, 20, Water- 
place, Edinburgh ; or, by order, through any Druggist or 
Medical Establishment.—*» 























Sooke Sf neczuned ciecutioass be susclel to onder bling 
‘aul’s. procu: elsewhere, care’ o order * :" 
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WHITTAKER & CO. AVE MARIA LANE. 


Historical Works. 


HITTAKER’'S IMPROVED EDITIONS 
of PINNOCK’S GoLpemiT a's BisToOmsm, in 12mo, 
embellished with numerous Portraits, Woodcuts, and coloured 
Maps and Plans, and edited on the explanatory and atessage= 
tive systems copiously illustrated ida otes, Geneal 
Tables, and Mego. a ane et latest “ one of Classica AD 
uarians. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. "The i 7 . bringing down 
the History to the Accession of our pastes gracious Sovereign, 
Victoria. Price 6s. bound and lettered. 

HISTORY of ROME. The 19th edition, price 5s. 6d. bound. 

HISTORY of GREECE. The lth Edition, price 5s. 6d. bd. 

*4* Several hundred pounds have been expended in pitting 
and embellishing these works, since they have become the pro- 
perty of Messrs. Whittaker & Co. 


THE HISTORY of. the OVERTHROW of 
the ROMAN EMPIRE, and the Formation of the Principal 
European States. From Original sources, Oriental and Euro~ 
pean, and comprising the latest cincreations of the Continental 
soe a Aptiquariane and Scholars. a 1 vol, 12mo. price 

TAYLOR, L.L.D. 

*.* This work connects Ancient and cries History, and 
forms, with the Histories of Greece and Rome, a complete 
course of Ancient History, and an Introduction to those of Eng- 
land and the other European — 


AN ABRIDGMENT of the HISTORY of 
IRELAND, from the Earliest Accounts to the Present Time, 
on the plan of Pinnock’s Histories. 12mo. price 4s. 6d. bd. 


HISTORY of FRANCE and NORMANDY, 
on the plan of Pinnock’s Histories. By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L. D. 
2nd Edition, 12mo. price 6s. wer and lettered, 


PROF. WILSON’S MAN UAL of UNIVER- 
SAL HISTORY and CHRONOLOGY. In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 
bound and lettered, and illustrated by three Maps. 

*.* This work differs from those in ordinary use. by the in- 
sertion of more detaile@ notices of the leading occurrences of 
Asiatic History, and mee of the History of India. 


THE STREAM of HISTORY. Originally in- 
vented by Prof. ST pase. With numerous additions, mounted 
on rollers. Price 1. 16s 


HAMILTON'S EPIT ‘OME of UNIVERSAL 
CHRONOLOGY, HISTORY, and BIOGRAPHY. Forming a 
Companion to * The Stream of History.’ Price 3s. 6d. 


PINNOCK'’S HISTORY of the BIBLE, con- 
taining the Principal Events recorded in that Sacred Book. For 
the use of Young People. eee price 3s, bound. 


WHITTAKER'’S IMPROVED EDITIONS 
of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS: Ancient History—Bible and 
Gospe|l—History of England—Scotland— pene France—Ame- 
rica, Two Parts—Rome—Greece— The Jews—Modern History— 
Scripture History—Universal History- Mythology ; in which 
the important and leading facts of each History are narrated so 
as to on the minds of young persons, 18mo. price 9d. each, 
sewe 


Popular Class Class Books. 


N HISTORICAL EPITOME of the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENTS and PART of the APOCRY- 
Togtenl 2 the events are arranged according to chrono- 


ition, with several —— and Maps. 12mo, price 6s. 


PLATT’S LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
CLASS BOOK; containing popular descriptions of the most in- 
teresting and useful objects of science, and forming three hun- 
dred and sixty-five reading lessons, for every day in the year. 
With 1,000 questions for examination. A new ition, much 
improved, with several goer 12mo. price 5s. bound and 
e' 


PINNOCK’S JUVENILE READER ; being 
a Sequel to the Mentorian Primer. Calculated for Children 
from four to seven years ¢ old. Anew Edition, with considerable 
nts one the addi of many original pieces. 12mo. 

price 1s. 6d. bo 


PINNOCK’'S UNIVERSAL EXPLANA- 
TORY ENGLISH READER, calculated to assist both Teacher 
and Pupil;  constatiog of Selections, | = and Verse, on in- 
6th Edition, 12mo, price 
4s. 6d. ound. 


THE MORAL PORTICAL MISCELLANY ; 
choi from our most approved Poets, 
arranged under is heads. vino price 3s. bound. 


CROLY'S BEAUTIES of the 
POETS ; with a few Introductory Observations. 
Engravings. 2nd Edition, <2 


WHITTAKER & Co.’ 's IMPROVED EDI- 
TIONS —PINNOCK’'S CATECHISMS: First Catechism; Gene- 
ral Knowledge—Moral and Social Duties—Religi on—Religious 
Denominations—Evidences of i Christianity Tike iturgy : treat- 
ing of the elements of these subjects in the simplest and clearest 
munner. temo. price 9d. each, sewed. 











BRITISH 
With several 
12mo. price 7s. bound. 





By a Member of the Church of England. ah | 








Geographical Works. 


lL 
OBERTS’S ELEMENTS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY and GENERAL HISTORY ; with nume- 
rous Engravings and twelve Maps. A new Edition, co’ » 
12mo. price 6s. 6d. bound. 


WOODBRIDGE'S ATLAS; exhibiting in con- 
nexion with the Outlines of Countries, the Prevailing Religions, 

rms of Government, rees of Civilization, the Comparative 
Size of Towns, Kivers, and Mountains; and the Climates and | 
Productions of the Earth. In “o Ato. price 8s. half-bound. 


WOODBRIDGE'’S RUDIMENTS of GEO. 
GRAPHY; on a New Plan, illustrative of the foregoing Atlas, 
and designed to assist the memory by comparison and classifi- 
cation. Embellished with numerous Engravings, illustrating 
manners, customs, and curiosities. 3rd Edition, 18mo. price 
3s. 6d. bound. 4 


WHITTAKER'’S IMPROVED EDITIONS 
of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS: British Geography, Five Parts 
—England and _ Wales—Seotla i— Ilreland—Colonies of Europe 
and America—Colonies, Asia, Africa. &c. General Ge: phy— 
Sacred Geography—Use of the Globes, Two Parts—Geology— 
Botany—Natural History. In each of ‘these little treatises the 
elements of the various subjects are explained i in the simplest 
and clearest manner. 18mo. price 9d. e 


Latin and Greek Introductory 
Books. 


1. 
IBLOCK’S NEW and IMPROVED LATIN 
and ENGLISH, and ENGLISH and LATIN DICTION- 
ARY. In Two Parts. For the Use of Schools, Colleges, and 
Private Tuition, 2nd Edition, considerably improved, sq. 12m 
price 9s. bound.—Part |. containing the Latin and English Die: 
tionary, sold separately, price r 6d. bound. 


GRETTON’S INTRODUCTION to the 
TRANSLATION of, rc LISH POETRY into LATIN ELE- 
GIACS and HEXAMETERS. 12mo. Fasc. I. English Version, 
Ss. cloth ; Fasc. Il. Tate — 3s. Bound together, és. cl, 


STEPS to SENSE ‘VERSES; or, a Set of 
Exercises to be rendersd into Latin Hexameters and Penta- 
meters. For the use of Schools. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 

A COMPLETE KEY tothe SAME. Price 1s. 6d. 


4. 

WHITTAKER’S FLORILEGIUM POETI- 
CUM; a Selection of Elegiac Extracts from the Works of Ovid, 
Tibullus, Propertius, Martial and Ausonius. New Edition, with 
English Biographical Notices. 18mo. 3s. bound. 


SQUIRE’s EXERCISES for GREEK VERSE. 
2nd Edition. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
KEY to SQUIRE'S EXERCISES. 
6. 


WHITTAKER’S LATIN EXERCISES; or, 
EXEMPLA Fpurala, being English Sentences Translated 
from the best Roman Writers, and adapted to the Rules in Syn- 
tax ; to be again translated into the Latin Language. 8th But. 
12mo. price 3s. bound. 

A KEY to the SAME. ~— 2s. 


12mo. 4s. 6d. 


WHITTAKER’S PHAEDRI et ESOPI FA- 
BULA. 12mo. price 2s. bound. 


VALPY'S CORNEL!T NEPOTIS EXCEL- 
LENTIUM IMPERATORUM VIT. ht Seam ontimeram 
exemplorum denuo castigat x. ~— 2s. 6d. 


VALPY'’S PUBLII TERENTII AFRI CO- 


MCEDL SEX. Ad fidem Editionis Westerhoviane Concin- 
nate. Nova eaitio, price 3s. . 


A GREEK TESTAMENT : from the Text of 
GRIESBACH and VALPY. ~ a price 5s. bound. 


PICQUOT’SS SHORT. GREEK EXERCISES, | Pri 


on an improved plan; containing the most useful rules in 
pes, | being a concise introduction to the Writing of Greek. 


A KEY to the EXERCISES. Price 1s. 6d. 


12. 
+ GRACE gemeriy eae : a Delectus of 
. Sentiments, and ; 
Profane Writers, and the New Testanen, tte which = added, 
mis’ With short Notes.’a Vecabelary, and other Neves ‘New 
a Vocabu 
eek te 12mo., 3s. = baat, - = 


HINCKS’ GREEK ond ENGLISH SCHOOL 
LEXICON; Sitka th all the Words that occur in the Books 
3 School, and in in =e Paderered mato Course of a Collegiate Edu- 


An English | and Greek Vocabulary Price 2s. 6d. 


VALPY'SS CAII SALLUSTII CRISPI QUE 
EXTANT. Nova editio, price 2s. 6d. bound; or with English 
Notes, by Dr. Hickie, price 4s. 6d. 


Latin and Godt: ; eatin, continued. 
VALPYS GRADUS AD PARNASSUM, 


A new Editi ph ith the verses and 
{pew Epition ion, Ww —¥ b. non d phrases omitted ; ‘he rege 
ao | are tided wit with various other improvements. Price 78.6d, 
und. 


WHITTAKER'’S IMPROVED EDITIONS 
of PINNOCK’'S CATECHISMS of the GueRy GRAMMAR. 
the HEBREW eees fe ak GR. AMMAR ; being 
femo- price 9d. each a, ae of cash leag age, 


French and Italian | School Books, 


CoD aUGMTEt and com of a MOTHER with her 
DAUGHTER, and some other PERSONS; or, Dial 

Arrumeed for the Use of English, Feiablshinent, Frew 
rrange 

English. 4th Edition, with a ocebulary, price 3s. 6d.ba mad 


The SAME WORK, in — and ITALIAN. Price 4, 


LITALIE, being an “Abridgment, i in French, of 
Madame de Staél’s ‘ Corinne,” containing a Description of the 
Antiquities of Rome, an Account of Naples, Pompeii, Vesuvius, 
&c.; and a Delineation of the Manners, Coptemns. and Litera. 
ture of the Italians. In 12mo. — 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


ELISABETTA ossia ‘li ESILIATI NELLA 
SIBERIA. Tradotta dal Francese di Madama Cottin da M. 
Santagnello. A new Edition, in 1smo. price 4s, 


NOVELLI MORALI DI FRANCESCO 


SOAVE. Nuova Editione, , Stozatemente coteetin in cui si 
sona accentate tutte le voci; e che nV 
aggiunto alla fine. In 12mo. — 4s. 


HAMILTON'S FRENCH PHRASEOLOGY; 
inting out the difference of Idiom between the French and 
english Languages, on a variety of subjects, and forming acol- 
lection, not merely of the familiar, but also of the more tech- 
nical phrases of the two languages ; the whole founded upon the 
best authorities. In 18mo. mo 3s. 6d. half-bound. 








GROS’ THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. With numerous 
instructive Exercises, founded on twenty years’ experience in 
teaching the French Language. In 12mo. price 5s. 

A KEY to the EXERCISES. Price 3s. 6d. 


7. 
BEAUMONT’S MAGAZIN DES ENFANS; 
ou, Dialogues entre une Sage Ge Hiototee’ et ses a Davs 
on donne un abrégé de |’Histo de la Fable, 
de Beogeaphie, &c. Anew ee 


WHITTAKER’ IMPROVED EDITIONS 
of PINNOCK'S CATECHISMS: French Grammar—Germm 
Gremmer—-esee Grammar-—Spanish Grammar ; in whieh the 
s are developed in the “easiest mode. 
Tn 18mo. price Od. each sewed. 


Writing and Arithmetic. 


1, 
ERRY’S FIRST, SECOND, and THIRD 
SETS of EXPLANATORY COPIES; adapted to the 
Rules given in his Grammar of — Price (each) 8d. 


PERRY'S COPY BOOKS. Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
ruled to Correspond with the Sets of Copies. Price (each) 6d. 


3. 
GENERY’S GEOGRAPHICAL and COM 
MERCIAL COPIES. Large-hand, Text, Round, and Small- 
pene. mst -hand, Bills, and Receipts, German Text, &¢. 


THOMSON’S FIRST BOOK of ARITHME- 
TIC; or, Arithmetic Made + for Children : containing shew 
Nine Hundred Ex amples in the Fundamental Rules, the 
of Three, Practice, a Variety of Miscellaneous Quest 
The 4th Edition, enlarged and improved. Price ls. 


A KEY to the SAME. Price 1s. 


PINNOCK’S ARITHMETICAL TABLES of 
MONEY, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES; with Questions for 
Examination, Notes, &c. A new Edit. carefully revised, 18mo. 


wrap ene FIRST *CYPHERING BOOK, 
— ises in the First Rules of Arithmetic. #0. 


PINNOCK’S SECOND and THIRD CY- 
PHERING BOOKS; calculated to qualify the Student for the 
more advanced rules. 4to. half. _— orice 3s. each 








A KEY to the THREE CYPHERING 
poy ty A which are given Six Answers to each sum. 12m0 


AYRE’S YOUNG LADY’S PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETIC: containing such rules only as are essential to 
Female Education. Price 2s. 


WHITTAKER'S IMPROVED EDITIONS 
of Process CATS: Arithmetic—Algebra. 
and I1.—Geo Astronomy : in which the pisrbes, Pe 
are enphaloed | Ss mple language by way of Question and A 
swer. 18mo. price each sewed. 
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